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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


OME politics have this week been over- 
Htadowed to a great extent by the crisis in 

France. Our own difficulties, however, have 
now taken on a slightly more hopeful complexion, 
and whereas last week the deadlock in the coal dis- 
pute appeared complete and insoluble, there is now 
some hope of an arrangement being come to 
whereby the disagreements may be overcome. The 
attitude of the Miners’ Executive is, on this 
occasion, more logical than is always — the 
case; but the intractables on both sides have 
yet to show that they are open to reason, 
or that they have at heart any desire 
beyond ensuring a justification of their own 
attitude and the discomfiture of their opponents. 
We deal with the matter at length in a leading 
article. 


We deal elsewhere with the fall of the franc as it 
affects the French, but a few lines at least must be 
devoted to its influence in this country. Paris- 
ians, seeing the lordly way in which English 
tourists are able to spend money in their city, natur- 
ally imagine Great Britain is able to profit from 
France’s misfortunes. The reverse is, of course, 


ery Saturday. 


the case. Our trade, already badly hit by the 
sacrifices we had to make to get back to the gold 
standard, is now suffering from the way in which 
the French are able to undersell us wherever they 
want to. Nor is this all. The franc drags the 
Italian and other currencies with it in its fall, and 
thus other countries find themselves unable to buy 
British goods. French merchants are enjoying 
only ephemeral prosperity, since by selling their 
goods below the world price level, they are, in 
reality, exporting capital in return for paper francs 
of shrinking value, but as long as their boom 
lasts the British business man suffers through no 
fault of his own. 


Mr. Churchill has made his sacrifice in vain, 
since his concessions to M. Caillaux have failed to 
save M. Briand’s Government and have led to 
some astounding Press comments in the United 
States. It is there suggested that our terms to 
France are at least as harsh as those made by 
Mr. Mellon in Washington, but that by clever 
diplomacy we have succeeded in giving a general 
impression of generosity. Such statements are so 
misleading that nobody who appreciates the im- 
portance of Anglo-American friendship and 
understanding can allow them to pass unrefuted. 


possibilities of the 
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Such sums as we may receive from our former 
Allies will not amount to anything like the sums 
we are already paying to the United States on their 
behalf. The fact that, in these circumstances, we 
were willing to wipe out sixty per cent. of the 
French debt, and not any astounding cleverness 
of diplomacy, has won a few—though all too few 
—appreciations of our conciliatory attitude. Every 
ranc we receive from France, and every mark 
irom Germany, will pass through our hands into 
American pockets, and certain American Press 
comments make this country’s discontent with the 
Situaiion even greater than it otherwise would be. 


The overthrow of M. Herriot’s forty-eight hour 
Ministry on Wednesday night has at least suc- 
ceeded in arousing public interest in France in 
internal politics as apart from Chauvinist or 
Communist demonstrations. Deputies were hissed 
in the streets—and well they deserved it—and 
cheering greeted the news of the Government’s 
downfall. Had M. Doumergue the courage and 
had the country the time to waste, the Chamber 
would by now be dissolved preparatory to new 
elections. Instead, M. Poincaré is to form a 
Ministry of National Union, which it has so long 
been M. Briand’s ambition to lead, and is to 
govern his own people with the same severity as 
he meted out to the Germans in the Ruhr. He is 
no financial expert, but in so grave a crisis he may 
be able to enlist the services of M. Caillaux and, 
in any case, he inspires confidence, which France, 
with a paltry 150,000,000 francs standing to the 
credit of its Treasury, so badly needs. 


The most unfortunate victim of the financial 
muddling of France is undoubtedly Belgium. The 
Belgians have made great efforts to stabilize their 


franc, and only a few days ago all parties 
in the Chamber dropped their differences 
and voted full powers to the Government 
to deal with the financial situation. They 


have commercialized their railways and taken 
economic measures of almost war-time stringency. 
Their failure to stabilize their franc when it had 
double its present value was due partly to the un- 
expected failure to obtain an American loan— 
owing, it is reported, to the difficulty experienced 
by New York in getting rid of an Italian loan 
which had been negotiated after the Italian debt 
settlement—but it was also partly due to French 
efforts to prevent stablization in Belgium before it 
could be achieved in France. Belgium is having 
to pay very heavily for the rather excessive defer- 
ence to French wishes shown by her Government 
immediately after the war, and by a considerable 
number of her newspapers to this day. 


The Government, after an unfortunate delay, 
has announced the composition and terms of refer- 
ence of the Royal Commission on London a 
and cross-river traffic. The chairman, Lord Lee 


of Fareham, may be trusted to do his best to make 
up for the loss of precious time, and arrive at the 
governing elements in the whole problem. An 
interim report should be issued with the least pos- 
sible delay: the condition of Waterloo Bridge 
calls for a prompt decision. 


Of the remaining 


members of the Commission, Sir Willoughby 
Dickinson presumably stands for the County 
Council, Lord Hambledon for business and the 
City, Sir William Plender for finance and the 
Port of London, Professor Inglis for engineering 
and Sir Lawrence Weaver for architecture. There 
is no one specifically to represent traffic, the ruling 
consideration, but perhaps no eminent authority 
could be found who was not already committed 
to one view or another. 


The ‘‘ Union of Benefices and Disposal of 
Churches (Metropolis) Measure ”’ has been passed 
in the House of Lords by a majority of seventeen. 
The weight of argument was strongly against the 
measure; Lord Crawford, as always, was a 
champion for the interests of art, and was ably 
seconded by Lord Peel. If a ‘‘ Union of Bene- 
fices,’’ only were in question, with consequent 
economy in personnel and stipends, no one would 
be likely to object, but in spite of all disclaimers 
and the camouflage of a medley of authorities to 
be consulted, the ‘‘ Disposal of Churches,’’ in a 
scheme promoted by the Bishop of London, means 
destruction among the City’s monuments of 
religion and beauty, and the further conversion of 
London into a Manchester or Glasgow. It is a 
sorry business that the Cecils, in this as in the 
War Graves discussion, should be on the side of 
the Philistines. The measure has still to come 
before the House of Commons, and it is a hopeful 
sign of reviving civic care and pride that the 
Sheriffs in person will exercise their right of pro- 
test at the Bar of the House. Will the House 
itself show an equal interest in this great heritage? 


In March, at the disastrous Assembly which 
failed to bring Germany into the League of 
Nations, it was stated that the Allied Powers were 
satisfied Germany was carrying out her military 
obligations under the Peace Treaty. And yet 
General Walch, on behalf of the Allied Military 
Commission in Versailles, still appears to have 
the right to make demands of Germany which can 
have little importance from the military point of 
view, but which have the most unfortunate politi- 
cal repercussions. Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
speaking in the House on Wednesday, declared 
that the condition of disarmament in Germany 
was not satisfactory, but he gave no details as to 
the alleged Allied demand for the dismissal of 
General von Seeckt, or as to what has happened 
in Germany in the last few months to change a 
satisfactory situation into an unsatisfactory one. 
Either Germany is fit for admission to the League, 
or she is not, and, in the former case, it were 
surely better to postpone all detailed discussions 
as to the progress of disarmament until they can 
be dealt with in Geneva, instead of by a purely 
military body in Versailles. 


We have long predicted that one of the most 
important results of the American attitude to wart 


debts would be the growth of definitely anti- 


American sentiment in all European countries. 
Throughout France there are innumerable small 
incidents to show how hostile feeling is becoming 
towards citizens of the United States, and the 
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further the franc falls the more serious these 
incidents will become. At present there is also 
a marked coldness towards Englishmen, and this 
is due to three factors: the inability of the 
Frenchman to distinguish between the English 
and American languages, the fact that every pos- 
sessor of pound notes becomes something of a 
profiteer, and, above all, the disgusting behaviour 
of a small percentage of tourists from this country. 
One cannot spend a day in Paris without hearing 
indignant compatriots complaining in loud voices 
that they are overcharged or badly treated. 
Generally the trouble arises from their inability to 
learn another language, but they should make an 
effort to remember that arrogant behaviour now is 
tactless, indecent and definitely unpatriotic. 


India contains three out of every four of the 
King’s subjects, and when, after an immense in- 
terval, the House of Commons has an opportunity 
of discussing the affairs of 300 million people it 
might be expected that a few members would have 
something vital to say. But Lord Winterton’s 
long statement is not worth its space in Hansard. 
On the whole, it was a cheerful statement, and to 
a considerable extent its cheerfulness was justified. 
The financial position of India is sound; recruit- 
ment for the Services, after a very grave decline, 
has improved; there are some other causes for 
congratulation. But the menace of communal 
strife—there were more sectarian murders in 
Calcutta within a few hours of Lord Winterton’s 
speech—is growing ever more serious. It is non- 
sense to pretend that a state of affairs which would 
have astonished everyone before the introduction 
of the new Constitution is not the direct result of 
starting a scramble for power and calling it 
preparation for Home Rule. It is cant to profess 
that it will cure itself and is meanwhile a rather 
healthy sign. It will grow worse unless the ex- 
periment of 1919 is altered very drastically in 
1929, when a verdict is to be given on the ten 
years’ gamble. 


A great deal of scare and panic is being raised 
over the decadence of cricket and the methods we 
must take to deal with it. As a matter of fact, 
the number of unfinished county matches is not, 
if at all, much greater than usual, and it is the 
test matches which have brought the cranks out 
of their lairs. But, when every newspaper prints 
preliminary columns about the wicket which is to 
be used for a test match, one must expect the 
groundsman, like anybody else, to endeavour to 
obtain ‘‘ good notices,’’ and he naturally does his 
best—generally with the help of that pestilent turf- 
cosmetic, marl. His only way of showing his 
own proficiency is to prepare a wicket on which 
the fastest or the cleverest bowler will not be able 
to make the ball do anything unexpected, and, 
unless limits are set to his resources, he will use 
anything he can which will conduce to this end. 
Some twenty odd years ago the M.C.C. sent out 
a circular on this point which produced good 
results, but recently the effects seem to have been 
wearing off. Another circular, or something more 
drastic, might be tried now. The alteration of 
stumps, bat or ball would have incalculable effects 
on the whole character of the game, and might 
produce a disastrous cleavage between county 
cricket and club cricket. 


AFTER HERRIOT 


T is generally recognized that M. Herriot is a 
| weit-Sftentioned, but impulsive, man and one 

can only presume that he did not fully reflect 
on the responsibility he was assuming when he 
brought about the downfall of M. Briand a week 
ago. In Great Britain the rights of Parliament 
are guarded at least as jealously as in any other 
country, but, when a legislative body has shown 
such incompetence and irresponsibility as_ the 
French Chamber, most people on this side of the 
Channel will feel that the needs of the nation 
should have been considered more important than 
the privileges of the Deputies and that, before M. 
Caillaux was refused his full powers, the Chamber 
should have taken into consideration the collapse 
of the franc which would inevitably follow yet 
another change of government. 

Great Britain has no reason to cherish very 
warm feelings for M. Caillaux, whose former 
hostility to this country is not everywhere for- 
gotten. Our regret at his downfall, therefore, has 
nothing selfish about it. We respect M. Caillaux, 
who, more than most of his colleagues, showed 
an appreciation of the dangers of the financial 
position of France and a determination to meet 
those dangers with honest courage. His adven- 
tures during the war undoubtedly justify some 
hesitation to grant him the plenary powers he 
demanded, but, at the same time, it is abundantly 
clear that if every measure of financial reform is 
to be held up until it has been approved by 
Deputies who have only party interests at stake, 
Stabilization of the franc will be an impossibility. 
Probably a Finance Minister in whom the Cham- 
ber has greater confidence may now be granted 
the plenary powers which were refused to M. 
Caillaux. Otherwise the only alternative to a 
complete collapse of the franc seems to be a dis- 
solution of the Chamber, which would give the 
political parties even less control over the actions 
of the Finance Minister than M. Caillaux was pre- 
pared to accord to them. 

The success of the Fascist revolution in Italy 
was due in great part to the decadence of Parlia- 
ment. In Rome, as in Paris, no party was able to 
gain a working majority and the bargainings neces- 
sary to keep a government in office were so con- 
flicting that strong action was out of the question. 
The Fascist movement took the control of affairs 
into its own hands, just as some extra-parliamen- 
tary movement in France will do unless M. 
Poincaré, if he now succeeds in forming a Govern- 
ment, is able to stabilize the franc. As for M. 
Herriot, his speedy downfall has restored, rather 
than diminished, confidence. Had he remained in 
power, his financial policy, dictated to him by the 
Socialists, would have had two great disadvan- 
tages. It would have frightened capital abroad, 
and it could not have brought in money to the 
sadly depleted Treasury until too much water 
had flown under the Pont Neuf. As a result 
of his brief but inglorious incursion into the 
limelight the task of his successor is greatly 
simplified, for the Chamber, frightened of worse 
things, should be quite willing to vote away some 
of its powers and to be as docile as M. Poincaré 
could wish it to be. 
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M. Poincaré comes to the fore not a moment 
too soon. Indeed, should he, too, share the fate 
of M. Herriot, then the parliamentary regime in 
France would definitely have failed and the word 
‘“‘ revolution ’’ would be on every lip. Were 
there in France an outstanding figure such as 
Mussolini, this last effort to uphold parliamentarism 
could hardly have been made. Already the Black 
Shirts would have occupied the Palais Bourbon, 
and M. Doumergue, from the isolation of the 
Elysée, would discreetly have acquiesced in the 
change of regime. 

In considering the situation in France it is very 
difficult to write with moderation, since Parliament 
has been so immoderately insensitive to the needs 
of the nation. Inevitably one remembers that five 
years ago the mark had the same value abroad as 
the franc has to-day, and inevitably one compares 
the first signs of panic in the provinces of France 
with the panic which helped to push the mark 
into the abyss. But it should also be remembered 
that there are great differences between the situa- 
tions in Germany and in France. Germany was a 
country which was called upon to pay reparations 
before she had had any time to recover from the 
immediate effects of the war, and she had a Gov- 
ernment the policy of which was to avoid the 
payments of these reparations by taking no steps 
at all to save the mark from collapse. France, on 
the other hand, is an agricultural country, where 
starvation is a word with little meaning. and where 
the desire for stabilization is general. ‘Methods 
whereby stabilization may be achieved are under 
discussion, M. Caillaux and the financial experts 
believing the moment has passed when outside aid 
was not essential, and M. Herriot maintaining 
that France can put her own finances in order with- 
out the expensive co-operation of English and 
American bankers. What is M. Poincaré’s 
opinion on this important point we have yet to 
learn, but he knows that the ratification of the 
Churchill-Caillaux agreement would immediately 
produce ample credits on generous terms. 

A few days ago we should not have been sur- 
prised to read of rioting, bloodshed and great 
distress among the rentiers and industrialists of 
France, although even then we should have ex- 
pected the French people to react long before the 
franc had reached those ignominious depths 
plumbed by the German mark before stabilization. 
To-day, with prospects of a Ministry of National 
Union before us, we can hope that the moment 
of reaction has already come. It is still fashion- 
able to blame the foreigner, the international 
financier, or the disappointing payments from 
Germany for the impasse of the franc, but we have 
too much respect for our former allies to believe 
that they will now continue their refusal to face 
the truth. The Ministry of National Union, if 
it is to achieve its object, will have to inflict severe 
suffering on large sections of the French people. 
But, unless we are much mistaken, the nation as 
a whole, wearied by its succession of feeble minis- 
tries, wil shoulder without complaint the heavy 
burden of financial sacrifices that must result from 
the war, the American debt policy and France's 
panic-begotten dreams of European hegemony. 


{ Subscribers to the Saturpay Review should notify 
temporary changes of address to the Publisher, g King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


THE FRUITS OF ARBITRATION 
T HE coal dispute has entered on a new and 


interesting phase. The churchmen have 

succeeded where every one else has failed, 
and thanks to their gentle and innocent ministra. 
tions Mr. Cook and his Executive have moved, 
He has agreed, on behalf of the Miners’ Federa. 
tion, to call back the men to work on the old terms, 
and if no agreement can be reached by negotiation 
to accept the award of an arbitrator. In effect, 
he has accepted the principle of compulsory 
arbitration. True, his acceptance is hedged abou 
with conditions. The old wages and conditions 
are to be guaranteed for a period of four months, 
and that would mean a renewal of the subsidy in 
some form or other; moreover, it is not clear 
whether this four months’ guarantee is to cover 
both the negotiations and the arbitral proceedings 
or whether arbitration is to begin after four months 
have been consumed in negotiations, which every 
one knows will come to nothing, and, if so, on 
what terms the miners will continue at work during 
the arbitration. Perhaps these by no means un- 
important details were left purposely vague until 
it was ascertained on what terms the Government 
would agree to revive the subsidy, if at all. If 
we are to accept at its face value what appears in 
the newspapers, the Government have refused to 
give a subsidy on any terms, and the bishops and 
their friends are now engaged in negotiations in 
the City for a private loan which would tide over 
the interval of negotiation. It is not clear what 
security there could be for such a loan without the 
miners’ consent, which does not seem to be forth- 
coming, but in the absence of further and better 
particulars no outside opinion on these transactions 
can be worth anything. One does not know 
whether to be more grateful to or more dis 
appointed with the bishops—grateful that they were 
so successful as to get the principle of arbitration 
accepted, disappointed that they failed to carry it 
further. There is no virtue in the period of four 
months or, when the miners had once accepted 
the principle of arbitration, in then postponing its 
application. A_ little more knowledge and 
patience, and the bishops might have gone to the 
Government, not with a request for a subsidy for 
four months and an indefinite period afterwards, 
but with a proposal to arbitrate at once. In that 
case the Government would surely have raised no 
difficulty about guaranteeing the old terms during 
the arbitration. The cost for a month would have 
been less than three millions. The cost of eight 
weeks of stoppage according to Mr. Runciman has 
been about 150 millions, and it is increasing in 
geometrical progression. 

But one has not the heart to criticize the church 
for mistakes due to lack of knowledge or ex- 
perience. With so much fatalistic resignation in 
the air it is good that some should be up and 
doing, and better still that they should come from 
the churches, which are not ordinarily distin- 
guished for independence of judgment in times 
of national crisis. More open to criticism for its 
handling of the crisis is the Government. Perhaps 
no other course was open to it but to reject the 
suggestion of a subsidy in the form in which it 
was put, but the Government need not have stopped 
at mere rejection. It might have rejected and 
then gone on to use to the bishops some such form 
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of words as these: ‘‘ While we cannot see our 
way to a subsidy so indeterminate in its limits as 
that which you suggest, we are interested in this 
project of arbitration. Can you bring us proposals 
for an arbitration to begin at once? In that case 
we might have something more to say.’’ Perhaps 
the reports.do the Government some injustice, but 
its rejection seems to have been too summary and 
unqualified. It may not be too late even now to 
remove any wrong impression that may have been 
given of the Government’s state of mind. There 
are two possible issues of the conflict. One is to 
wait until the cracks already visible in the miners’ 
organization widen into open fissures and an 
actual break up occurs. Many are comparing the 
struggle to a war of attrition, the object being 
not to secure a peace by consent but rather to use 
the opportunity to defeat certain new, unwhole- 
some and dangerous tendencies in the trade union 
movement, and to treat the mining industry as a 
sort of Belgium in which the battle between sane 
progress and revolution more or less disguised is 
to be finally decided. These are saying that the 
end will be the break up of the Federation and 
the dribbling back of the men to work under dis- 
trict agreements. That can hardly be the view of 
the Government, certainly not of Mr. Baldwin. 

The alternative then is some sort of peace by 
consent, based on some appearance of compromise, 
leaving the miners to deal with Mr. Cook when 
all is over. If the Government takes that view— 
and Mr. Baldwin’s utterances are not reconcilable 
with any other—the acceptance by the miners of 
the principle of arbitration was surely an oppor- 
tunity much too good to let slip. The more you 
think about it the bigger this principle becomes. 
Mr. Cook is alleged to have been in a minority 
on the Executive which accepted ‘he principle, 
and if so the more useful the chance becomes. 
For the other alternative will not bear thinking 
about. It is wrong to think of the coal stoppage 
as a trade dispute on an exceptionally large scale. 
It is in fact, if not in law, a general strike, and the 
longer it lasts the more it must take on the char- 
acter of a great political struggle between a con- 
stitutional government and a sectional and dis- 
loyal oligarchy. Such issues are as un-English 
in their stark mad logic as the general strike itself, 
and it would be a calamity, political and economic, 
if they had to be fought out. Two months more 
of this stoppage might inflict injuries to our 
economic structure from which we should not re- 
cover for years and in which trade unionism itself 
might go down for ever. 

It is a time for a touch of a larger and more 
imaginative statesmanship. The motives of the 
Miners’ Executive in accepting the principle of 
arbitration are doubtless mixed, but that they of all 
people should have accepted it is after all, hedged 
about as it may be with preliminary restrictions 
and conditions, a startling fact which will bear 
much thinking about. If the Miners’ Executive 
at a time when its passions run high agrees to 
what is in effect a measure of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, what might a wiser Executive in times of 
quiet agree to? What are we to infer of the real 
State of mind among the miners who every one 
knows are much more sane and moderate than their 
leaders? If you could only get the industry re- 
started, would not these moderate views, suppressed 
now because there is a state of virtual war, 


then get the upper hand and break the power of 
the small minority which is working against peace 
far more effectually than any mere physical vic- 
tory? Even that is not all, for whatever you 
could get the miners to accept you could certainly 
get the other unions to accept. There is a wide- 
spread disillusionment among all trade unionists 
about the efficacy of the weapon of the strike, 
especially in the great key industries. One could 
imagine this concession on arbitration, handled 
with the breadth and idealism of imaginative 
statesmanship, not only settling the coal dispute, 
but producing among all the big trade unions a 
general Arbitration Treaty that would ensure 
peace for as long as any one can see ahead. If 
such a great ideal has any chance of being realized, 


_it should crush flat the barbed wire entanglements 


of mere detail. 


SLANDERING THE DEAD 


T appears from the recently concluded case 

of Peter Wright v. the Bath Club that it is 

open to any writer unencumbered by delicacy 
to defame whatever celebrated public man he 
happens to have heard gossip about, and that the 
descendants of the maligned man have no legal 
remedy. They may indeed, if they have been 
unfortunate enough to share with the dealer in 
scurrility membership of a_ social institution, 
take steps to get him put outside its doors, though 
they will have to do even that warily if the 
traducer of others is not to be enabled to claim 
damages for a bruised reputation. But legally 
they cannot restrain him. Captain Peter Wright 
is still free to say whatever he will of the 
sexual morals of Mr. Gladstone, though no 
longer on the notepaper of the Bath Club. At 
best, Mr. Gladstone’s descendants can only enter 
on the legally hopeless task of proving a negative, 
of refuting, not specific charges having reference 
to particular persons and occasions, but an asser- 
tion that Mr. Gladstone habitually pursued all 
sorts of women. The monstrosity of such an 
accusation against such a man needs no demon- 
stration. We are not concerned to enter on the 
quite superfluous task of the defence of Mr. 
Gladstone as a man who, somewhat casuistical 
and self-deluding in ,politics, was blameless in 
private life and in all quarters regarded as de- 
serving of his chief political opponent’s descrip- 
tion of him as ‘‘ a great Christian.’’ But if last 
week we have had, for the second time, Captain 
Peter Wright on Mr. Gladstone, next week we 
may have another part-time journalist or book- 
maker on some other and perhaps more vulnerable 
celebrity of the Victorian or Edwardian era. 
Captain Peter Wright is no doubt an unusual 
person, but it would be too optimistic to suppose 
that he has no rivals, or that all of them are more 
heavily handicapped by delicacy of regard for 
the dead and the living. 

It was suggested in some judicial remarks in 
this case that an eminent public man must not 
expect, and that his descendants must not expect 
for him, immunity from censure. Quite so; and 
the last thing to be desired is hypocritical pretence 
that every great politician, soldier, man of letters 
or artist has also been a pattern of the domestic 
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virtues. In biography, particularly, so that some 
reasonable interval of time be allowed, and some 
heed paid to the feelings of the subjects’ near 
relations, candour is desirable. We wish to 
venerate great men, not barley-sugar effigies of 
them, and to those weaker minds which cannot 
bear the truth about men of genius we may quote 
the nobly eloquent words of Lord Rosebery’s won- 
derful speech on Robert Burns. But between the 
candour of a biographer who is careful to make 
sure of his facts, and to give the unpleasantest 
of them no more than their due prominence in 
a just portrait of the whole man, and the reckless 
scurrility of a writer who in muddlement and 
malice should fling out reflections on the morality 
of some exemplar of good living there is all the 
difference in the world. 

But it is not merely because false or grossly 
exaggerated and gratuitous charges against a 
great man not long dead must pain his 
relations that a check ought to be _ placed 
on the liberty of irresponsible writers. The whole 
tone of public life in this country would be low- 
ered if license were allowed to every producer of 
brightly salacious ‘‘ copy ’”’ to suggest that we 
have normally been governed by canting de- 
bauchees, and that the tributes which churchmen 
and statesmen and papers with a sense of respon- 
sibility have paid to their memories were uttered 
tongue-in-cheek. The insinuation in the Wright 
case that the late Lord Salisbury, that master of 
the phrase which strips imposture of disguise, 
was merely saying the sort of thing expected of 
him by a House of Commons full of humbugs 
when he summed up Mr. Gladstone as a great 
Christian is quite as mischievous as the original 
attack on Mr. Gladstone. The implication can- 
not be that until the emergence of Captain Peter 
Wright there was complete ignorance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character; it can only be that public 
men of every school of thought, and journalists of 
every rank from Lord Morley downwards, have 
consistently lied, positively or by reticence, about 
a man who for half a century influenced half the 
country. 

Captain Peter Wright, we must repeat it, though 
unusual is not unique. There are probably 
enough writers of his turn of mind to form a little 
club of their own, without any rules to curb the 
mud-slinging proclivities of its members. It 
would appear necessary, therefore, that legislation 
be introduced whereby the memory of the dead 
should be protected either for a fixed period of 
time or for the life-time of two generations of 
descendants. Historic truth would not suffer 
thereby, for it would always be open to an honest 
writer to plead that his statements were true in 
substance and published for the legitimate pur- 
poses of history, biography or artistic criticism. 
But the immediate descendants of famous men 
would be spared the pain that anyone is now free 
to inflict on them, and a public more likely to en- 
counter such floating garbage than to study 
authentic biography would be safeguarded against. 
deception in regard to the qualities which in this 
country earn a public man the respect of his in- 
tellectual peers. 

We should not care to see set up a system 
under which heavy damages could be exacted 
from an offender. That might 


conceivably: 
lead to exploitation by the degenerate descen- 


the complainant is truly hurt money can hardly 
compensate him for a wound purely sentimental, 
But it might be possible, during two lives after 
the decease of a public figure, for his representa. 
tives to secure an injunction against anyone who, 
without adequate evidence and a proper motive, 
circulates gross allegations against his moral 
character. 


WILD LIFE AND THE POLITICIAN 
T HERE are ten Acts at present in operation in 


this country for the protection of birds alone, 

and the legislation which they superseded at a 
ripe old age, dated in the first place from Tudor times, 
This venerable antiquity is almost the only good point 
of the system as it is, has been and threatens to con. 
tinue—a ramshackle structure built mostly of saving 
clauses and amendments, overhauled at rare intervals 
by a solemn conclave which knows nothing at all about 
birds and very little, to judge from the results of its 
labours, about law-making. 

A recapitulation of their defects is fortunately not 
necessary, for the point is undisputed; they have no 
friends and not much has been left unsaid about them. 
Except the serviceable little Act which Sir Harry 
Brittain piloted through the House last spring to pre- 
vent cruelty by birdcatchers they have all been 
laughing-stocks for a long time, and it is recognized 
that even if they could be enforced most of the pro 
visions and penalties would do little good. No less 
than thirteen years ago their inefficiency led to the 
question being put in the hands of a committee. The 
war intervened and it did not report until 1919; the 
long-awaited document gravely recommended that all 
the previous legislation should be consolidated into one 
grand rigmarole, and some of the holes patched up 
by a generous increase in penalties, the powers of the 
police, and the powers of the Home Secretary. A 
Bill to this effect was drafted and introduced into 
Parliament. Owing to the inescapable fact that to 
get to the bottom of its nineteen clauses and three 
schedules in debate would take up at least as much 
time as a couple of Budgets and a motion on unemploy- 
ment, few sane men can feel much surprise that it 
has drifted without making headway, and after being 
taken up by the Government and given a reading had 
to be withdrawn last December. It has lately turned 
up again in the House of Lords, but its construction and 
its prospects have not in the least improved. It has 
aroused considerable opposition on the one side and 
little real enthusiasm on the other, for most bird- 
protectors support it a little dubiously, from a feeling 
that it is their duty to support any protection Bill, and 
even the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has 
questioned the wisdom of various clauses in particular 
and of the whole principle of the Bill in general. At 
the present moment the position is that the farcical 
Act of 1880 remains the chief legal instrument for the 
protection of wild life, and that industrial troubles, 
the impossibility of finding time to discuss such 4 
long-winded measure, spasmodic opposition and half: 
hearted support together make the odds against any- 
thing being done extremely heavy. 

The name of Lord Grey of Fallodon is one that al 
lovers of wild life hold in honour, and the fact that 
the present Bill is linked with it has undoubtedly 
stilled the criticism of many who would otherwis 
have vigorously demanded something better. Eves 
though the Bill has since been taken up, dropped, and 
now taken up again by the Government, that associé 
tion puts the maker of any adverse criticism in an 
unwelcome and embarrassing position. But in face of 
the growing dissatisfaction with the Bill and its dim 
inishing hopes the facts ought to be considered on their 


dant of a famous public servant, and where 


merits. One can hardly doubt that it has had more than 
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a fair trial, and that the same considerations which 
have prevented it from being passed so far will continue 
to frustrate it in any probable circumstances for 
several years. When that is faced and admitted it 
appears likely that the best service will be done not 
by reasserting the Bill in its present form, but by 
withdrawing it and finding something simpler. 

All wild life suffers from the same evils: 
the spread of population (in the widest sense), selfish 
and unreasonable collecting and selfish gun-and-trap 
gamekeeping. Against these the existing parapher- 
nalia of clauses and schedules are utterly useless. 
Instead of posting up unheeded lists of protected 
species on elementary schools it is necessary to strike 
directly at the things which are at present frustrating 
protection. First the right of collectors to help them- 
selves to an unlimited quantity of rare specimens 
must be drastically regulated. The rarer a species 
grows the more valuable are its specimens and the 
keener the demand for them—till the supply fails. 
Collecting by non-scientists, except school children, 
might well be prohibited in the interests of the rarer 
forms. Gamekeeping in the sense of shooting and 
trapping and persecuting without mercy every crea- 
ture alleged on the slightest evidence to be injurious 
to game or fisheries must also be seriously dealt with. 
It is idiocy to be spending money vainly trying to 
keep down rats and mice in towns and corn-growing 
districts and losing fortunes from their depredations 
when almost all the gamekeepers in the country are 
encouraging them by the persistent illegal and indis- 
criminate slaughter of their natural enemies, the 
hawks, owls, weasels and various other creatures. 
The scientists and not the gamekeepers must have 
the power of deciding which creatures may be shot; 
where the interests of pheasant-rearing conflict not 
only with the interests of protection, but with those 
of agriculture it should be pheasant-rearing which is 
subordinated, not the other two. The spread of 
population is a much bigger question, but the neces- 
sities of nature preservation should be allowed a fair 
hearing when town-planning schemes are formulated. 

These issues have not yet been faced. In France, 
Italy and elsewhere the mass of the population are 
enemies of wild life, killing and eating whatever they 
can lay hands on. But in this country the people 
generally are either well-disposed or indifferent: 
persecution comes from a very small minority of 
birdcatchers, certain unteachable farmers and land- 
lords, small boys (few of whom do serious damage), 
loafers, fishermen and above all collectors and game- 
preservers. Far more than any schedules and close- 
times the curtailment at the roots of the right to 
impoverish the natural wealth of the country by 
shooting, trapping and collecting would make for 
effective protection. There are too many associations 
interested in protection, and too many overlap; 
there are also too many useless laws and 
nothing comes of them all. Simple, comprehensive 
legislation is long overdue, but the well-meaning 
committees which attempt to frame it give less atten- 
tion to the problems they are supposed to be dealing 
with—which are not really so complicated as they 
are made out to be—than to what they consider 
prudence. They are so anxious to be strictly judicious 
that they become too long-winded for a busy Parlia- 
ment, and they are so determined to leave no detail 
untouched that legislation, existing and threatened, 
is not enforced because those who should enforce it 
cannot make head or tail of it. To protect all wild 
life on the lines briefly suggested may be found at 
present impracticable. But even if birds must again 
be dealt with separately it is as much as ever desir- 
able to emphasize the lesson of fifty years; that 
legislation which is not simple and comprehensive is 
unlikely either to make any headway in Parliament, 
or, if it happens to pass, in the country among those 
whose help is needed to enforce it. 
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CITIZEN SHAW 


By Ivor Brown 


B.S. and this Review are closely coeval; one 
(5 seventeen birthday follows the other before the 

year is out. First came the journal; the Life 
Force, in a moment of singular inspiration, sent the 
journalist. The two met in the ’nineties and the union, 
though brief, was of an unparagoned fertility. Mr. 
Shaw’s dramatic criticism was a violent cathartic for 
an art which stood in need of purging then even more 
than it does now. He cleared the stage as far as one pen 
working through one Review could do it. Then, again 
as far as one pen could avail, he started to fill the 
space which he had cleared. 

It would be impudent to celebrate Mr. Shaw’s seven- 
tieth birthday by attempts at solemn assessment of his 
work. Those have been made before and they will be 
made again, as long, indeed, as the history of English 
letters endures. For, unlike Shakespeare, Mr. Shaw has 
become an acknowledged ‘‘ master ’’ in his time. He 
will be railed against and sneered at as the supreme 
ones always are in that interval between their accept- 
ance as a great new force and their canonization as a 
great old master. But canonization has begun 
already, a dangerous business as none knows better 
than Mr. Shaw himself. No teacher is more neglected 
than one whom all accept. To crucify is only to kill the 
body ; to canonize is destruction of the spirit, as the 
epilogue of ‘ Saint Joan ’ was written to prove. Mr. Shaw 
must have viewed with deep misgiving the appalling 
wave of success on which Joan rode across the British 
Isles. Those queues lining up from Plymouth to Aber- 
deen were doing more than lean against a theatre 
wall; they were writing on it. After the accepted and 
therefore harmless Ibsen, the accepted and therefore 
harmless Shaw. The distressful history of Saint 
Henrik fades into the marvellous history of Saint 
Bernard. Dublin’s prickliest play-boy takes on the 
semblance of a suburban pet. Is this England’s 
seventieth birthday present to G.B.S. ? 

It may be. The history of all religions would seem 
to prove that triumph is defeat and that ‘‘ the damned 
compact majority ’’ can kill any cause by taking it to 
its heart. Not, of course, to its head; what the mob 
does to a great thinker is to stop being angry when 
it listens and to love without listening at all. But there 
is a positive and happier side to this negative irony of 
intellectual victory. The world, with all its terrors and 
travails, must be more like the place Mr. Shaw would 
have it than in the days when an Irish student gave him- 
self exactly the education which he needed at the public 
expense, that is to say, in the museums and libraries 
and picture galleries of London. At least it may be 
said that we have opened our eyes a little since the 
days of ‘ Plays Unpleasant.” The heavy moral pres- 
sure of the Victorians, about which facetiousness is 
both easy and inadequate, passed the theatre by as a 
vessel hardly worthy to contain its unction. Mr. Shaw, 
whose crusading zeal has all the Victorian gravity 
along with a cleansing wit that is of no epoch at all, 
took the other view. He thought that he could make 
the English theatre worthy of himself and to a large 
extent, he has proved his case. Looking back over 
the past thirty years he has occasion for pride as well 
as petulance. Incidentally he thus made the world 
cultivate and revere the English theatre. When last I 
was travelling across Europe I concluded that Mr. 
Shaw has done more good to the British name than our 
Foreign Office and its young Eton gentlemen in the 
Embassies have done harm; and that is saying much. 
We have had no more valuable export than the plays of 
G. B. S. 

But Shaw, the world figure, has not ceased to be 
Shaw the citizen and Shaw the Londoner. None 
stands further than he from the petty ideal of art for 
art’s sake. Have I not myself reported a lecture of 
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his on Art as a Department of Social Hygiene? He 
has never regarded the play-house as a niche where 
certain esoteric rites were conducted for the benefit 
of the passionate few, nor has he shown much esteem 
for the kind of artist who believes it to be his business 
to sit intensely in a private corner and disclaim all con- 
tact with the market-place. Shaw, the St. Pancras 
vestry-man, was as much the real Shaw as in the 
author of ‘ Back to Methuselah,’ and I should not be 
surprised if his ninetieth birthday found him going 
back to St. Pancras. His most recent occupation has 
not been to follow up ‘ Saint Joan’ but to follow up 
the Fabian Essays. From the time that has inter- 
vened between his promise of a book on Socialism for 
Women and the arrival of the printed volume, I 
imagine that this is going to be a maximum opus. It 
will be in the tradition that no amount of “ artistic ’’ 
success has been able to break, the tradition of Citizen 
Shaw. 

So it is that one sees him constantly in the hurly- 
burly of London life, at the play, on the platform, or 
in the street. Or else one finds him at the centre of 
Bardolatry, a play-goer and orator at Stratford: later 
surveying the Scottish scene and observing the Life 
Force in the Shetland Isles. He has rejected with a 
contempt that amounts to violence all the common 
pleasures of mankind. Perhaps the explanation of 
this is not the ferocious asceticism of a moral code 
but that Nature, in laying down its G. B. S. deter- 
mined in one of its sportive fits, to try its hand on an 
individual who started the day three whiskies and 
sodas up on all the rest of us. His vitality, so puis- 
sant that it can be conveyed by a glimpse, rejects a 
normal stimulant because stimulation in this case would 
be as ridiculous as throwing a nip of fire-water to 
assist a volcano. Shaw thrives on beans as other men 
on beef, and I fancy that if he were to pitch in to a 
beef-steak and a bottle of Burgundy, he would imme- 
diately explode. Vegetarians have no business to take 
credit to themselves; it is merely that destiny has 
equipped them with freakishly powerful digestions, 
which can assimilate the fodder natural to the lower 
and cruder species of the evolutionary scale. On the 
face of it the no-meat, no-drink, no-smoke creed sounds 
exquisitely clean and logical. But the proof of pease- 
pudding is in the reception of it. I for my part should 
die of a disordered stomach in a month if I had to give 
up “ living unhealthily.’’ 

But Mr. Shaw is one of Nature’s sports and he can 
stand this sort of thing. Indeed, he achieves rubicundity 
thereon, in girth a Shallow, in radiance a Falstaff. 
Who is that slim Silenus, a visitor might ask who has 
seen G. B. S. enjoying the humours of old English 
comedy at some Phcenix Society performance? One 
would have to tell him that this is a life-long ascetic 
who once made the Fabian Society almost fashionable ; 
that he has combined the complete destruction of 
Marxian economics with a certain zest for the abso- 
lutist doctrines of the Marxian dictatorship; that he 
hates pleasure and leisure and would sooner perish 
than follow a golf-ball over eighteen holes with the 
prospect of dalliance at the nineteenth; that he was 
once a park orator and is now the best public speaker 
in the country; that he was probably the sharpest 
minded borough councillor that any London district 
ever had and was dismissed with proper loathing by 
his electorate; that he was the leading contributor of 
a Conservative weekly and the liveliest ‘‘ turn ’’ at 
any Labour Convention. Mr. Shaw, in short, is a poly- 
math whose interests are only equalled by his energy. 
At the age of seventy he has the spring of thirty, and 
it is nice for some of us who are sinking into middle 
age to remember that he is one of those consoling 
figures who produce their best work after thirty-five 
and not before it. His career has been a superb 


advertisement for the ’forties, ’fifties, and ’sixties, 
and will be, I doubt not, for the ’seventies, ’eighties, 
and ’nineties. 
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STILL THE TEST MATCHES ! 


By NevILLE CaRDUS 


IVEN two cricket teams short of great bowling 
( ye strong in batsmen; given hard grounds; 

given one team that is not prepared to risk 
losing what it already holds—here are conditions 
bound to land in stalemate if left to drift. Carr no 
doubt acted on this view at Leeds when he decided 
to gamble and let Australia have the first innings of 
the match. ‘‘ No use sitting down twiddling routine 
thumbs ” perhaps he said to himself; ‘‘ It is for 
England to trim sails to any vague wind; we must 
get the old ship out of these still barren seas.” As 
one of the critics who at Leeds was inclined to come 
down heavily on Carr for a move which turned out 
all wrong in the end, I now declare that I bend a 
repentant head, because I did not straightway under- 
stand Carr’s sportsmanlike opportunism, his splendidly 
risky endeavour to discover from somewhere an 
‘*“ external” factor or pressure likely to turn in our 
favour scales which are holding the strictly technical 
parts of English and Australian cricket in an ex- 
asperatingly even balance day after day. For many 
years now we have been complaining at the canni- 
ness of our first-class cricketers; we have told them 
time after time in heroic numbers that cricket is a 
game. And now, when an England captain does 
challenge fortune, hazards a plunge into the un- 
known, we rail at him for his want of circumspection. 
Possibly Carr was foolish not to include Parker in 
his eleven before he tossed with Bardsley for innings. 
Perhaps he trusted Macaulay and Kilner to bowl 
Australia out with help from the ‘‘ funny ” wicket 
he gambled on. And for the uses of a bowlers’ turf 
at Leeds, did not the records of our county cricket 
since the war point to Kilner and Macaulay as the 
very men? I hope that if Carr wins the toss at 
Manchester to-day and if he has an idea that the wicket 
will help his bowlers—I hope he will again ask 
Australia to bat first. But he must consult his 
bowlers, not alone his batsmen, this time. 

Carr obviously realizes that, some way or another, 
he must break through Collins’s one considerable flank 
—his batting. England can win only by the collapse 
of an Australian innings; hence Carr must continue 
his brave lookout for any wind of chance which might 
deliver Collins’s solid batsmen into the grip of our 
bowlers. Nothing but successful bowling will get us 
back the ‘‘ Ashes ”; believing this, I am sorry our 
Selection Committee, at the moment of writing, has 
not put into the eleven for Old Trafford all the bowlers 
which the responsible English batsmen ought, with 
only half a risk, to carry. If Hobbs, Sutcliffe, 
Woolley, Hendren and Carr cannot themselves guar- 
antee to make from this poor Australian bowling 
the foundation of a safe enough score—then we do 
not deserve to win; moreover, failing this guarantee, 
we shall be driven sadly to tell Hobbs and his com- 
panions, in the accents of Dogberry, that they may 
go their ways in peace and leave us, since they are 
not the men we have taken them for. With Hobbs 
and the other specialist batsmen in average form, 
an English total of 400 (including contributions from 
the bowlers, who, as we saw at Leeds are not always 
the ‘‘ rabbits ”) ought to be an easy and quick enough 
achievement against Mailey, Grimmett and Gregory’s 
wan ghost.. And Gregory’s ghost it was which we 
saw at Leeds—the aspect but not the substance of 
Gregory’s 1921 attack was there. He ran to the 
wicket with all the old show of menace; there was 
even a sound of the old thunder in his feet. But no 
lightning bolt did he shoot at the wicket; here was a 
Gregory fallen away vilely since the last action. If 
Gregory has worn out his proper energies he had 
better bowl no more; let us remain free to remember 
him as he was in his masterful heyday. Gregory and 
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Macdonald—we shall not see their like in contrasted 
beauty for years to come. Gregory shaking the earth 
as he hurled himself, an honest bull, at the gate; 
then Macdonald, moving over the grass in silence, 
curving a stealthy way until from his sinuous arm, 
with the wrist making its lovely cobra droop, swift 
venom was sent out to the quaking batsman. When 
| think of the grand powers of these two bowlers, 
as we knew them five years ago, my impatience with 
England’s batsmen of this season breaks bounds: 
Macdonald and Gregory no longer here to spread 
destruction—only two slow bowlers and old-fashioned 
off-breaks from Arthur Richardson! Will not Hobbs 
and the others jump to the chance of a lifetime of 
Test cricket and hammer Collins’s mediocre attack on 
a match-winning speed and so give our bowlers time 
in which to tackle their job, a job much more difficult 
than getting rapid runs from Mailey, Grimmett, 
Richardson and Macartney? 

Unhappily our batsmen so far have been unable to 
bestir themselves in the Tests. Their rate of scoring 
has been almost exactly what their rate of scoring 
was in Australia, where time is of no account among 
cricketers. It is not unlikely that Hobbs and the 
others have been spellbound into negative batsman- 
ship by all our current chatter about the 
“inevitability ’’ of drawn test matches in any three 
days of an English summer. Our small talk, in the 
newspapers and by word of mouth, here, there and 
everywhere, sets the atmosphere in which the test 
matches are played. And atmosphere often influences 
a cricket match decisively; our batsmen would need 
to be more than human not to bow a little to so 
insidious an influence. Without knowing themselves 
what they are at, they will tend to play according to 
our expectations. If we are keen on winning the 
Tests (and I suppose that we are) the less we talk 
about the ‘‘ inevitable draw” the better. Wiser, 
surely, for us all to talk victory like so many can- 
didates at a general election; let us get the will-to- 
conquer working vigorously throughout the English 
eleven. Faith may move the mountain; Root, for a 
certainty, will move Collins and Woodfull. For three- 
day Test cricket on north-country grounds, this 
following England team would, as they say in another 
place, have my confidence: Hobbs, Sutcliffe, Ernest 
Tyldesley or Hendren, Woolley, Carr, M. D. Lyon, 
Rhodes, Kilner, Tate, Macaulay and Root. But for 
a match to a finish at the Oval, our eleven must be 
built not for an age but for all time. Thus: Hobbs, 
Sutcliffe, Makepeace, Hearne, Sandham, Quaife, 
Dipper, Mead, Brown, Watson (of Lancashire; not 
—heaven forbid—that rash and ‘‘ werry fierce ”’ 
military gentleman of Sussex), and G. T. S. Stevens. 
Here is a company that would let us see cricket 
sub specie @ternitatis. 1 admit the attack does not 


look formidable—Quaife might go on after lunch and | 


bowl for ‘‘ run-outs.” 


PROVINCIAL OPINION 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


country, bit by bit, valley after valley, with the 

help of that incomparable friend of mankind, the 
bicycle. This time I am exploring Auvergne, the very 
centre of France, sometimes toiling up to feudal eagles’ 
nests and watching the stately procession of domes or 
puys on the horizon, oftener limiting my observation 
to the river banks where life is more intense. The 
country, too irregular for modern methods of farming, 
is, however, cultivated, every inch of it, to the very 
tops of the lower ranges, nine hundred feet above the 
rivers. Pale green or light golden squares of lucerne or 
oats divide the round slopes near the summits as 


A S usual at this season, I am discovering my own 


geometrically as we see them on the Ruysdaéls’ can; 
vases. Lower down Italian-looking vines, twice the 
size of the Burgundy stocks, tell of less famous but 
honest vintages, while on the slowly rising plains 
innumerable walnut trees seem to wade in the wheat. 
The whole scene looks empty because horses and 
carts, at this season, have nothing to do on the rocky 
ways on high; but if you scrutinize the chequered hill- 
sides you soon see, half hidden in the vegetation, the 
descendants of the men who built the sometimes 
colossal walls supporting the aerial terraces or the 
castles. Gardeners, not farmers, these antlike people 
are. Nobody in thrifty France can beat the Auvergnat 
labourer for industry. One is glad to reflect that this 
race is pure, few outsiders ever settling here and few 
of the many wanderers staying permanently away; 
these are the great grandsons of Vercingetorix. A 
smiling hatter in the rue de Rivoli once. showed me 
the paper ‘‘ shapes ’’ of some forty of his customers 
in this region: the power and general rocky appear- 
ance of those skulls were striking. ’ 

Parisian humour still exercises itself on Auvergnat 
oddities more than on any other provincial characteris- 
tics. The bougna who brings you your fifty kilos of coal 
is the grandson of the man who, under Louis-Philippe, 
provisioned your own grandfather with water. The 
satirical papers place on his lips Scottish-sounding 
remarks couched in a queer language in which every 
s becomes padded as a sh. So one is pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that the patois is almost gone, the accent 
is far less marked than it will be next week—when | 
pass on to Cévennes district—and the courtesy is 
exquisite and touching. The country inn is primitive, 
but the inn-keeper talks in a remarkably civilized 
manner, and you can learn a great deal from his ex- 
changes with the doctor, the notary and the tax-col- 
lector, when they call before dinner for a sip of his 
cassis, just bottled. 

The problem here, as in some parts of Brittany, is 
how to reconcile the antiquated, quiet and highly con- 
servative, appearance of the country with a lavish 
display of Socialism, visible not only in a city like 
Clermont Ferrand, where one manufacturer, M. 
Michelin, employs twenty-five thousands hands, but 
even in little towns where the landmarks—the church, 
the belfry and the chateau—have been the same since 
the fourteenth century. Here, as in larger places, you 
will be startled at noticing a Maison du Peuple, 
emphatically red co-operative shops, appeals of all 
kinds to labour, whatever labour may mean in such 
countrysides, the announcements of lectures by 
Parisian Communists, and the wide publicity given te 
the local Socialist organ, La Montagne. The inn- 
keeper’s explanations and even more the smiles accom- 
panying them, clarify the apparent incongruity. 

** Socialist ’’ to-day means what ‘ Republican 
meant forty years ago, viz., a strong resolve to be on 
the side of progress, democratic reforms, anti- 
clericalism, anti-war, with an appreciable degree of 
attention to the advantages accruing in democracies to 
advanced opinions. Is not the founder of La Mon- 
tagne, Citoyen Varenne, the present Vice-Roy (the 
phrase is used) of Indo-China, with a salary of almost 
a million francs a year and all sorts of Oriental 
perquisites? Who could resist such a demonstration 
of the good effects of Socialism? But, mon cher Mon- 
sieur, if you ask me if our people here are partageux, 
no, no, no! 

So, Auvergnat opinion is practical, not systematic, 
and this is what we expected. This accounts for the 
fact that no politics proper are discussed or even 
alluded to. You speak no more of that than of your 
bank account or of the efforts to keep the Clermont 
market up. The subject is intimate. But a great deal 
is heard about stabilization. School children and the 
village idiot know the word. Will the franc be 
stabilized at 200 to the £ or at only 125, is the ques- 
tion. It is answered not from statisties or probabilities 
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but from inside information obtained maybe from a 
sous-préfet who must be ‘‘ in the know.’’ ON will do 
this as soon as ON has done that. Poor M. Caillaux, 
who takes so much pains to insist he is not a wizard, 
is, of course, the mysterious ON. So, nobody is unduly 
anxious. Besides, it is surprising how much humble 
people can know about the national assets 

The sore subject is the foreign, especially the Ameri- 
can, debts, for the London arrangement is greeted 
with satisfaction. What you hear about it is largely 
sentimental. The slogan: Shall we pay for the coats 
in which our men died in the common cause? pro- 
duces the effect which the Allied conviction concerning 
‘* France charging for the Allies’s trenches ’’ once 
disseminated. It is frequently coupled with a rather 
fair remark that more interest has been shown in Ger- 
many’s than in France’s welfare. In no instance have 
I heard a word said on the inefficiency of French 
negotiators or on the lack of continuity of the French 
policy. Cosmopolitan finance is the scapegoat, and 
the discussion of this side of the question is limited to 
the Socialist Press, because the Socialists possess a 
nostrum, the alliance with Germany, which would 
render negotiators superfluous. 


SUTCLIFFE AND I 


By J. B. PRriesTLey 


ERBERT SUTCLIFFE has had such 
H streams of printer’s ink, frequently of the 

vilest quality, poured over him of late that 
I am sure he will not be offended at the little cup- 
ful I propose to add to the torrent. I will, 
however, offer my apologies to this fine cricketer 
and fellow Yorkshireman, if only because under 
cover of his name, which will probably lure so 
many honest cricketers to this page, I am about 
to write a very egotistical essay. I have chosen 
him as my stalking-horse because he and I have 
many things in common. We are about the same 
age, come from the same part of the world 
(though we are not acquainted, I regret to say), 
and have not entirely dissimilar biographies. 
Thus, we both served in France, first in the 
ranks and afterwards as officers, and then, when 
the war was over, we both became professional 
entertainers of a rather curious kind. He earned 
his bread by hitting a ball hard with a shaped 
piece of willow. I decided to earn mine by setting 
down on paper various odd fancies and thoughts 
about men and books. Oddly enough, there are 
several friends of mine who tell me that they dis- 
like his profession, that a man should not play a 
game for money, though they do not object to my 
method of earning a living. They do not seem 
to see that if it is ridiculous that a man should 
play cricket for money, it is still more ridiculous 
that a man should air his feelings for money, that 
a professional batsman is less absurd than a pro- 
fessional sonneteer. The fact is, of course, that 
these frends of mine are unjust to Sutcliffe and his 
fellow professionals because they have not grasped 
the simple fact that sport and art are similar 
activities, that none of us, whether we are bats- 
men or poets, bowlers or essayists, work away in 
our fields or our studies for the money itself. We 
bat or write because we have a passion for batting 
or writing, and only take the money so that the 
butcher and baker may be paid while we are so 
happily engaged. ‘‘ Don’t stop,’’ the community 
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says to us, and hands us a cheque now and then 
so that we have not to quit the cricket pitch or the 
writing desk in order to seek a livelihood. In. 
deed, it would not be difficult to turn the tables on 
these objectors to professional sport and to prove 
that it is the amateur who is in the weaker ethical 
position, for while he is playing cricket from May 
to September it is possible that he is neglecting 
the estate it is his duty to manage or the business 
house from which he draws a salary as director. 

Both of us, then, have chosen these odd, but by 
no means disreputable means of earning a living, 
On the score of money, I do not suppose there is 
much difference between us. But here the like. 
ness ends. Millions bandy his name who have 
never heard of me. He himself has probably never 
seen my name, whereas I know all about him and 
read about him every day all through the summer, 
If he strains a muscle, the evening papers tell me 
all about it in great headlines, but if I should die, 
probably the tiny paragraph giving the news 
would never reach the eye of this contemporary 
and fellow countryman of mine. But do not mis 
understand me, for there is here no touch of bitter. 
ness. Not.only is his work harder than mine, but 
he is a better performer. If I sit down, tired, 
dispirited, to fill these pages, it does not very 
much matter, for I can muddle through somehow. 
No wickets are scattered in the middle of the 
second paragraph; no howl of disappointment 
goes from a vast crowd, to be echoed all over 
England the next morning; there is, for me, no 
melancholy walk back to the pavilion. If Sutcliffe 
were to fumble as badly at the wicket as I have 
fumbled many a time down a column of writing, 
his reputation would be sent flying with the bails. 
I can mistime my strokes and drop catches in page 
after page, but no one is any the wiser. I have 
only to tell myself that I will try to do better next 
time, not having to show a shamed face to all 
England and half the Antipodes. And not only 
must he work under conditions far more trying to 
the nerves and temper, but he is, as I have said, 
the better performer. Not for long years, if ever 
at all, shall I achieve in this purpose the grace, 
the lovely ease, that shines through innings after 
innings of his. I may pull off a little trick or two 
before | have done, but such mastery of the 
medium as he shows is to me only something 
gleaming on the far horizon, and long before | 
arrive there, before that distant gleam becomes a 
full flood of light, I shall probably be a crazy 
dodderer or dead and forgotten 

Yet these are facts with a double edge. There 
may be something nerve-racking in the conditions 
under which he works, but there is something 
heartening too. If I send a sentence flying to the 
boundary, no shout goes up to tell me that twenty 
thousand of my fellow men have followed the 
glorious stroke. When I take up my pen, there 
are for me no friendly slaps on the back, no cries 
of ‘* Good luck, old man.’’ I work alone, in 
silence, and often when all is done I cannot say 
whether it has been well or badly performed. It 
is true that no howl greets me if I fumble, but 
then no cheers come my way if I am on top of 
the bowling; nothing but silence, broken from 
time to time by little whispers of stilted praise or 
disapproval. How curious it would be if our con- 
ditions of work were changed about! Sutcliffe 
would have to go on batting, week after week, 
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without a word, let alone a cheer, reaching his 
ears, until at last, after he had been slogging away 
for about two years, a little notice would appear 
in some newspaper saying: ‘‘ Undoubtedly 
Sutcliffe is proving himself to be one of the 
younger batsmen to be reckoned with,” or “* With 
these 2,500 runs, Sutcliffe is establishing himself 
as one of our younger cricketers.’’ And these, it 
must be understood, would be the complimentary 
notices, and there would be others. Already he 
probably imagines that nothing could be more 
nonsensical than some of the criticisms passed 
upon him, but if this change was brought about, 
he would soon realize that there are no limits to 
solemn nonsense. Thus, I remember once bring- 
ing out a book of strictly personal essays, in which 
it was avowedly my intention to write about my- 
self, and one newspaper chided me for being 
egotistical and having so many I’s to the page. 
That newspaper would complain that Sutcliffe 
used a bat too much during his innings: ‘* We 
should like Mr. Sutcliffe better as a batsman if he 
did not make such unnecessary use of the bat.”’ 
He would also find himself confronted by a crazy 
difference of opinion. One half the papers would 
tell him that he did not hit hard enough, the other 
half that he hits too hard, until at last, like the 
sensible fellow he is, he would decide to laugh at 
the whole crew of them. 

Meanwhile my own position would be so much 
more exhilarating that it would be embarrassing. 
I should wake up one morning and find the 
country placarded with ‘‘ Priestley Disappoints ”’ 
or ‘‘ Wonderful Essay by Priestley.’” Now and 
then the evening papers would come out with 
special editions: ‘‘ Priestley’s Essay Begun. 
Latest Reports. Some Good Phrases.’’ Retired 
essayists, writing long reports every other day or 
so, would analyse every paragraph, contrast this 
week’s essay with that of a fortnight ago, and 
comment at length on every change of mood and 
style. If anything went wrong with me all the 
country would be told about it, just as it was when 
Sutcliffe strained a muscle a short time ago. I 
can see the placards and headlines: ‘“ Priestley 
Out of Humour. Says in No Mood for Work. 
May Not Write Essay this Week,’’ and there 
would probably follow then a long interview with 
the local wine merchant, who would tell the 
reporters that I had just bought a bottle of Cham- 
bertin so that there was still some chance of my 
writing after all. There would be warm discus- 
sions all over the country, in newspapers, clubs, 
bar parlours, on the subject of my possible inclu- 
sion in the England Essay Team. Everybody 
would send in lists: Belloc, Lynd, Chesterton, 
Beerbohm, Lucas, Tomlinson and so forth. In 
the end I should probably be selected as twelfth 
man, to wait in the library. Messrs. Belloc and 
Lynd would probably be sent in first. But I 
have no intention of discussing the composition of 
this team; all that I wish to point out is that it 
would beat Australia in any kind of weather. This 
is a fact worth remembering, for after all there are 
other things in the world besides games and 
England is not ruined just because sinewy brown 
men from a distant colony sometimes hit a ball 
further and oftener than our men do. And I am 


sure that Sutcliffe, to whom, after such a picture 
of a life passed in the full glare of public interest, 


I offer my sympathy, will agree with me, though 
I hope, for his sake and mine, he will go on grace- 
fully stealing runs and hitting the manful 
boundary, with more and more power to his 
elbow. 


FOR NONE BUT NOBODIES 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


E who are now in London are not, of course, 

real. The season is over; nobody is in town. 

It is by a stroke of unusual good luck that 
nobodies with a liking for art can have a happy, 
un-elbowed time in several of the London galleries this 
year. We gather the consolation that art dealers, who 
are not philanthropists, must have a secret feeling that 
nobodies are less insubstantial than they seem. Our 
most surprising grace is the Renoir Exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. In this fine 
collection one feels again and with greater intensity 
the powerful charm of the great French master. He 
is pre-eminently a painter who, as they say, grows on 
one. The longer one contemplates ‘ La Baigneuse,’ 
for example, the more deeply and subtly one is thrilled 
by the exquisite, pearly texture of the flesh, the per- 
fect and gentle modelling of the limbs, the vigorous 
and yet wonderfully gracious vitality of the composi- 
tion. Out of a mist of delicate brush-strokes the nude 
body emerges with as massive an effect as any painter 
has ever achieved. 

Throughout the exhibition we are continually 
reminded of Renoir’s delight in the pleasures of the 
eye. There is a remarkable similarity between his 
‘ Le Jugement de Paris ’ and Rubens’s version of the 
same subject in the National; and yet how surely is 
Renoir himself. While he lacks the flaming and 
cosmic reality of his stupendous predecessor he has an 
evanescent grace, a lightness, an atmospheric sur- 
round which was too ephemeral to find place in 
Rubens’s canvases, but which has a great esthetic 
value. Another picture that demonstrates this rela- 
tionship and this difference is ‘ Femme lutinant un 
Crabe.’ In other works, such as the portrait of Mme. 
Choquet, the ‘ Jeune Femme, ruban bleu,’ the ‘ Jeune 
Femme au Sourire,’ we recognize the Renoir of ‘ La 
Loge,’ the Renoir who controls the most minute and 
exciting variations of tone with a Velasquez-like cer- 
tainty. Observe how the first picture is graded up 
from the supremely valuable black of the neck ribbon, 
and the two latter from the profundity of the eyes. 
The ‘ Paysage ’ is the only other picture to which there 
is space to draw attention. Its warmth of colour and 
perfection of formal order place it on the highest level 
of landscape art. 

The Brook Street Galleries, at 14 Brook Street, 
have a double exhibition of the work of Mr. Edward 
Wolfe and Mr. Gerald Reitlinger. Mr. Wolfe, to 
whom I have already referred several times in the 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW, is a young painter who means 
something and who has an amazing dexterity in ex- 
pressing it. His feeling for clean, bold colour, and 
his ability to weld his subjects into purposeful design, 
are already very evident. He has not yet learnt, how- 
ever, to ride his influences with complete control ; in- 
stead, he is a little ridden by them. Spotting influences 
is, | know, a very popular and tiresome game, and if 
artists had proper liberty more critics would die 
because of that than for any other reason.. Yet the 
matter, viewed in true perspective, is of considerable 
importance. When a picture reminds one too forcibly 
of another, as Mr. Wolfe’s ‘ South African Landscape ’ 
does of Cézanne’s ‘ Mont Victoire ’ studies, it gets in 
the way of itself, as it were. This, however, is an 
early work, and in his more recent productions Mr. 
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Wolfe displays a vigorous originality and a refreshing 
sincerity. 

A new society, the Modern English Engraver- 
Etchers, is holding its first exhibition in the St. 
George’s Gallery, 32a George Street, Hanover Square. 
1 do not remember ever to have seen a more pleasing 
collection of etchings. The medium is too frequently 
used for petty ineptitudes. These artists, however, 
have used it with due respect for its peculiar qualities, 
in a fresh and vital manner. Mr. Frank C. Medworth 
is extraordinarily spirited; Mr. David Jones reveals a 
curious and interesting emotion; Mr. Allan McNab 
is a master of the medium if, perhaps, a shade prosaic 
in outlook; Mr. John F. Greenwood has a powerful 
feeling for form; Mr. Gordon Craig is Mr. Gordon 
Craig: his ‘ Nell’ is magnificent. These are chance 
selections out of a too large field. Certain foreigners, 
notably M. J. E. Laboureur and Mdlle. Marie Laur- 
encin lend, if one may borrow French idiom, their 
** goodwilling concurrence.’’ 

At the Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton Street, there 
is a fascinating exhibition of etchings by M. André 
Dunoyer de Segonzac. The paintings and drawings 
of this artist are, for me, among the finest things of 
our day. With proper deference to the needle, he 
restrains himself in his etchings from the splendid 
boisterousness of his brushwork, and we find ourselves 
face to face with little works of supreme delicacy and 
sensitiveness. In the Dover Gallery above is a display 
of the astounding reproductions of the Marees Society, 
pleasures which many nobodies can afford to carry 
home. 

The traveller on this road of galleries will, when 
London once more materializes under the fogs, and 
when some sun-burnt Polyphemus would devour him 
with tales of beauty seen in foreign lands, be able to 
intoxicate him with tale for tale, put out his eye with 
an acquired possession, and like the Prince of Ithaca 
escape because he is nobody. Personally, I must con- 
fess, I have lately returned from holiday and shall con- 
veniently double the parts of Ulysses and King of the 
Cyclops. 


SPRING 
By HumBert WOLFE 


HE sun-gold seas bank up and spill 
In leagues of ruffled daffodil, 
Nor brine, it seems, but woodland scent 
Aneles a lazy continent. 
The sea-gull scrawls across the sky 
The vivid patterns of her cry, 
And, dipping swiftly, almost weaves 
An azure tracery of leaves. 
But, matching ocean’s floral guess 
At the earth’s stable loveliness, 
Spring sweeps the wood’s cathedral nave 
With the green fury of a wave, 
Till oak, and elm, and beech, and ash 
In one veridian comber crash, 
While at their feet red vetches shine 
Sharp, and cold, and coralline. 
And thrushes in the forest-rides 
Flute echoes of the haunted tides, 
Where mermaid-birches, palely fair, 
Comb the sea-silver of their hair. 
For thus each spring a god creates 
The ancient world anew, and waits 
Each spring in vain for men to know, 
If they would dare to dream it so, 
All things may change and shift and melt 
Into the beauties they have felt, 
And keep the dreamer’s true intent 
By some immortal increment. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the fre 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters oj 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike fo 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

| Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer's mame, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

QI Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the sam 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE FASCIST EXPERIMENT 


SIR,—I have only just read your issue of July 3, 
and the admirable review which it contains of Signor 
Luigi Villari’s latest book ‘ The Fascist Experiment.’ 
Your reviewer is both temperate and able, but a ques- 
tion propounded by him leads me to think that he 
must have studied the matter from the quiet depths 
of a literary arm-chair and through a maze of printed 
words rather than in the uncompromising light of 
facts. He asks: ‘‘ Does Signor Villari really believe 
that the crimes committed by the Fascists by way of 
reprisal are far less numerous than those previously 
committed by their opponents? ”’ 

It is not a question of what Signor Villari or anyone 
else chooses to believe. It is a question of what took 
place. Anyone who lived in Italy in the years between 
the Armistice and the Premiership of Signor Mussolini 
will remember the numberless murders and atrocities 
openly committed in the name of Socialism. Does your 
reviewer know about the student who was shot by the 
Red Tribunals at Turin, about the cruel fate of the 
peasant who dared to gather in his corn when the 
Socialists had declared that no work was to be done 
in the fields? There are many like these. Those were 
days when orchestras at public cafés were forbidden 
by their ‘‘ Camere del Lavoro ’’ to play the National 
Anthem, and when life for the majority was made 
miserable by the dastardly activities of a minority. 

This is the only point in which your reviewer appears 
to me incorrect. The rest of his review, which I 
thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed, is on debateable 
ground, since it occupies itself with the question as to 
whether Fascism as a force is good or bad, and as the 
proof of every pudding must lie in its ultimate con- 
sumption, only those who return to Italy after an 
absence of some years can judge. 

I am, etc., 
GiovaNNA DanYELL TASSINARI 

9 Borgo San Iacopo, Florence, Italy 


MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM 


SIR,—I witnessed a most remarkable phenomenon on 
the last evening of the York Military Tattoo (Saturday, 
July 3) and have been wondering if any other specta- 
tor saw the same thing. 

Happening to look at the Sunset, I saw a ship of a 
rather unusual but graceful type suspended in mid-air. 
For several minutes it remained, as a dark but very 
clearly defined object against the sky; but when the 
sun began to sink immediately behind it the ship 
became brilliantly illuminated, looking like transparent 
gold, and was a most lovely spectacle. As the sun 
sank below the deck the vessel faded gradually away. 
On my return home | described as briefly as I could 
to two friends the shape and main features of the 
ship, which had a very long, low deck with some thin 
parallel lines above it connecting three slender masts, 
some small sails and much complicated rigging. The 
size of the ship as I saw it can be imagined by the 
upper half of the sun as it sank to the deck exactly 
‘* fitting ’’ the paddle-box. 

On the Sunday morning I opened Saturday’s 
Morning Post (having had no time to read it before), 
and in the middle of the picture page I saw a ship 
which I immediately recognized as the ship of my 
vision. It was described as being the first Cunarder 
to cross the Atlantic under steam, Saturday being the 
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eve of the anniversary of its sailing from Liverpool, 
on July 4, 1840. Its name was Britannia and shortly 
afterwards the word Britannia was represented in the 
Arena by the soldiers carrying torches and also by 
a beautiful living figure of Britannia enthroned. I 
know this sounds incredible, but it is absolutely true. 
I am, etc., 
VERITAS 


THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR 


SIR,—When President Wilson came over to Europe 
he brought a sheaf of phrases with him, such as, 
‘Making the world safe for democracy,’’ ‘ Self- 
determination,” ‘‘ Freedom of the seas” and others 
—many of them made in Germany. He may have 
believed in some of these himself, but he probably 
used them to conceal his real motive for going in 
person to Europe—which was to buy the hyphenated 
German-American vote for his Party, at the next 
Presidential election, by inducing his allies to let 
Germany off as lightly as he could persuade them to 
do. In this he was very obligingly assisted by Mr. 
Lloyd George, who agreed to claim only a very small 
amount from Germany, and England was left saddled 
with a gigantic debt and a taxation more than four 
times as much per head as Germany is subject to. 
And further, he never asked Mr. Wilson what were 
his powers (which was always done in the days of 
the old diplomacy), especially as to the President 
having the right to pledge the United States to join 
in resisting any fresh aggression by Germany against 
France—without which pledge the French would not 
have signed the treaty—and consented to minimise 
their claims against Germany. 

But this phrase of making the world safe for 
Democracy inevitably suggests the question: Is 
Democracy safe for the world? Of course, Americans 
worship the idea of Democracy, just as the French 
Directory worshipped the idea of the Republic, 
ordering their generals to establish a republic in every 
country they invaded without consulting the inhabi- 
tants. As to Democracy itself, if every man in a 
nation was guided simply by his own mind, the nation 
would be governed by the most ignorant, the most 
inexperienced, the most selfish and those who have 
no training or tradition in the art of government. 
But that is not the way in which Democracy acts; 
the great majority of the less intelligent submit to 
the leadership of some brazen-lunged clown, who is 
probably working for his own ends, and his followers 
never think for themselves what his fine sounding 
phrases mean, or what they will lead to. But how 
does Democracy work in ‘‘ God’s own country,” as 
the Americans call their native land? Since the time 
that President Jackson declared that ‘* to the victors 
belong the spoils,” with the sole exception of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, every official down 
to the rural postman ceases to hold his post at the 
end of the Presidential election. As the United States 
have no titles or honours to sell, the politicians, in 
order to provide the Party funds for elections, 
established a rule that every holder of an office at 
the time of the election must contribute to the fund 
of his Party one-fourth of the salary he had received 
during his four years in office; and the opposite Party 
insisted that every man on their side who wanted to 
get a post must contribute to their fund one-fourth 
of the salary during the next four years of the office 
he hoped to get. All the candidates of both Parties 
know well that if they do not pay up they will get 
no office, even if their Party wins. Of course, very 
many wealthy men also contribute large sums to their 
Party funds, having objects in view for which they 
hope to get assistance, and it is believed that usually 
the Party that spends the most money wins the 
election. 

One well-known result of this method of raising 
Party funds is a gigantic system of “‘ graft.” The 


various officials who find their salaries so much 
depleted proceed to reimburse themselves by illicit 
levies. Striking evidence of graft among the police 
and the officials employed to enforce prohibition has 
been manifested during the campaign to enforce it. 
In ordinary times this system of ‘‘ graft” is tacitly 
condoned or winked at, everybody knowing how 
heavily the state officials have been mulcted, and the 
Party in office not wishing to proceed against their 
own nominees. 

The recent primary election for a Senator in 
Pennsylvania, where a sum of six hundred thousand 
pounds was spent by the candidates, has caused a 
sensation, and, as it is only a primary and they will 
probably spend a great deal more for the final one, 
makes one wonder do these men spend such huge 
sums merely for the honour of becoming a Senator, 
or do Senators reimburse themselves for their 
extravagant expenditure by graft?—and if so is the 
American nation governed to a large extent in the 
interests of Senators who wish to reimburse them- 
selves for their dearly bought position? 

We now learn that the Prohibitionists admit spend- 
ing seven millions sterling in getting the constitution 
altered in order to carry out their pet project (in 
which they have not been so far very successful). 
What the ‘‘ Wets ” spent in opposing it we do not yet 
know, but if this is the way that public policy is 
conducted in the United States, what is the use of 
‘‘ making the world safe for Democracy” if it only 
means the Dictatorship of ‘‘ The Almighty Dollar "? 

I am, etc., 
J. T. A. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY SOCIETY 


SIR,—We should be grateful if you will allow us to 
call the attention of any of your readers who are inter- 
ested in Economic History to the fact that an Economic 
History Society has recently been established, which, 
in addition to other activities, will publish an Economic 
History Review. 

The President of the Society is Sir William Ashley, 
the Vice-Presidents Professor W. R. Scott (Glasgow) 
and Professor E. F. Gay (Harvard), and the Hon. 
Secretaries Miss E. Power, 20 Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C.1, and Dr. Tickner, Coopers’ Company School, 
Tredegar Square, E. The ‘ Review,’ which will 
appear, to begin with, once a year, will be edited by 
Mr. E. Lipson (Oxford) and Mr. R. H. Tawney 
(London), and will have the advantage of the co-opera- 
tion of distinguished foreign scholars, including 
Professor Gras (U.S.A.), Professor Pirenne (Belgium), 
Professor Sée (France), Professor Arias (Italy), Pro- 
fessor Brodnitz (Germany), and Professor Kosminsky 
(Russia). 

Membership of the Society will be open to all persons 
interested in Economic history on payment of an annual 
subscription of ros. 6d., and will carry with it the 
right to receive a copy of the ‘ Review ’ annually post- 
free. Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. J. A. White, 43 Dora Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W. 19. 

We are, etc., 
F. W. TIcKNER, 
EILeen Power, 
(Hon. Secretaries) 


INTELLECTUAL DEGENERACY 


SIR,—May I be allowed to say, in connexion with 
your note on page 59, that it was not solemnly re- 
ported from Croydon that its youth were in a bad way 
because the favourite authors for boys and girls were 
respectively, Mr. P. F. Westerman and Miss Angela 
Brazil? As a librarian I naturally keep watch, in the 
manner common to all modes of business, on the 
preferences of my readers. The inquiry you mention 
was merely this check applied to the Junior depart- 
ment of the Croydon Public Libraries. The results 
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were given, but no deduction was made from them, 
and certainly not the one with which you credit us. 

Had I expressed any view, it would have been that 
Westerman is a hearty writer of healthy adventure 
yarns, of the lineage of Henty and Fenn, and that 
Angela Brazil is at least wholesome. I wish as much 
could be said for the gifted young men who are pro- 
ducing fiction for older readers. 

I am, etc., 
W. C. BERwIck SAYERS, 

Croydon Public Libraries Chief Librarian 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—21 
Set By GERALD BARRY 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best original 
short story in not more than 250 words. Competitors 
are warned that their stories must be complete, not 
synopses of longer stories. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rendering 
either (1) into American, or (2) in the style of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, of the following verse: 

Gang awa’ bonnie lassie, gang awa’, 
I’m sure ye’re no the lass for me at a’. 
Ye’re mistaken a’together, 

I’m a lass amang the heather. 

Gang awa’ bonnie lassie, gang awa’. 


RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed b. 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, an 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week LITERARY 21a o1 
LITERARY 21s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen- 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, August 2, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Saturpay Review immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
he nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 
any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 19 
Set spy T. MiIcHAEL Pope 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rendering 
of the following passage from ‘ Oliver Twist’ in the 
style of Henry James: 

‘* The board allow you coals, don’t they, Mrs. 
Corney?’’ inquired the beadle, affectionately pressing 
her hand. 

And candles,’’ replied Mrs. Corney, slightly 
returning the pressure. 

** Coals, candles and house-rent free,’’ said Mr. 
Bumble. ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Corney, what an Angel you 

Competitors must limit themselves to 300 words. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rhymed 
poem in praise of a Summer Morning in Bond Street. 
The metre chosen is immaterial, but the poem must not 
exceed sixteen lines. 
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We have received the following report from Mr, 
T. M. Pope, with which we concur, and we there. 
fore have pleasure in awarding the prizes in accord. 
ance with his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MT. T. M. POPE 


19a. The entries for this competition attained, on 
the whole, a surprisingly high level of excellence, and 
the task of adjudication has been rendered correspond. 
ingly difficult. | Mr. Maurice Baring, by the skilful 
alteration of a few words, succeeded in depriving the 
passage of its Dickensian qualities, and the conclud- 
ing sentence has the true Jacobean touch :—‘‘ ‘ Coals, 
candles and house-rent free,’ Mr. Bumble magnificently 
left it—‘ Oh! Mrs. Corney, oh, you dear donkey!’ ” 
Lester Ralph and F. L. Clark both merit honourable 
mention. On the other hand, the competitor who puts 
such a sentence as the following into the mouth of 
Mr. Bumble: 
With regard to coals, for instance; I have often wished to 
know if the Board treat you fairly in that matter. Is it an 
adequate supply of fuel that is made to you? 
can hardly be said to have caught the manner of the 
author of ‘ The Golden Bowl.’ The best entries came 
from Leslie Clay and John Hollyhock, and I recom. 
mend these two competitors for the first and second 
prizes respectively. 

Will John Hollyhock please send his address to the 
Editor. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


It was with the effect of, as it were, ‘‘ warming up ” 
to the business that Mr. Bumble launched his next 
inquiry on the so evidently not unruffled surface of 
Mrs. Corney’s placidity. 

‘* Doesn’t it, the board, I mean,’’ he said, ‘‘ allow 
you coals, Mrs. Corney? ”’ 

There was, suddenly, for our friend, intimation 
of an agreeable absence of any last vestige of am- 
biguity as to the precise nature of her feelings, in the 
manner in which her heart, reacting to the urgency of 
his fingers on hers, went, as they say, ‘‘ pit-a-pat,” 
and, ‘* Candles besides,’’ she murmured, bringing no 
conscious effort to the restraint of a digital inclination 
te reciprocate. 

The beadle’s aspirations soared attic high, perform- 
ing what was, for him, a prodigious series of evolu- 
tions in a spaciousness unhampered by the limitations 
it was his habit to impose on an imagination constitu- 
tionally prone to take the higher flight. Exultation, 
clearly, had reserve by the throat, as, ‘* Coals, candles, 
house-rent,’’ he exclaimed, the amazed outcry wanting 
nothing in intensity from the absence of the ‘‘ whew ” 
which, in deference to the finer reticence he fancied he 
perceived in her, he, with difficulty, and only just not 
too late, suppressed. 

And even if she did fail to seize—which, supposedly 
she did not—the subtler implications of an ejaculation 
all too patently open to the suspicion of having revealed 
the presence of an economic alloy in the, but for this, 
pure metal of his ardour, the romantic feminine in her 
rushed (ch, so very little more than what he, with the 
chivalrous emotion hot within him, would indubitably 
have described as ‘‘ half way ’’) to meet the impact of 
his delighted, ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Corney, what an angel you 
are!”’ 

CLay 


SECOND PRIZE 


It was thus with something of a sense of approaching, rather 
than of achieving, a question which our gentleman could not 
think of but as ‘‘ crucial”? that he committed to s h, from 


whose vulgar directness his pressure of his interlocutress’s hand 
was designed affectionately to divert attention, the anxiety so 
long suffered as to whether those in authority did indeed ‘* allow ” 
her, as the phrase was “‘ coals "’; and on being assured, as much 
by her explicit and in the circumstances unequivocal mention of 
candles as by her at once more timid and more eloquent digital 
response, that he was ‘‘ on’? what he confessed himself aware 
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of having sometimes in his uncensored reflections referred to as 
a “‘ good thing,’’ he did not hesitate to enumerate aloud the 
several constituents of the thing’s * goodness ”’ in a recapitulation 
of benefits of which the earlier items, coals and candles, could 
claim no more than to foreshadow the still less indubitable happi- 
ness of ‘* house-rent free ’’; on the heels of which enumeration 
followed the confident remark, bright crystal of his intentions : 
“ One cannot, Mrs. Corney, but conceive you to be, too beautifully, 
an Angel !”” 
Joun 


198. The competition for a poem in praise of a 
Summer Morning in Bond Street has failed to dis- 
cover a future Praed among the readers of the SaturR- 
pay ReviEw. Most of the poems submitted might 
with equal propriety have been entitled ‘ A Summer 
Morning in London,’ as no attempt was made to cap- 
ture or convey the characteristic qualities of Bond 
Street. A number of competitors took the easy way of 
parody, and Browning, Shelley, Henry Carey, and 
John Masefield were all drawn upon as models. The 
concluding stanza in the poem submitted by Discretion 
appears to come within the category of useful informa- 
tion rather than of poetry: 

Sir Thomas Bond draws rein to, 

He sees what doth survive 

Of the street he gave his name to 

In sixteen eighty five, 
and the precise meaning of the first line is by no means 
obvious. Of all the poems submitted, that of Gordon 
Daviot comes nearest to expressing the rich variety 
of Bond Street, and—though I must frankly confess 
that I do not care for the concluding line—I therefore 
recommend it for the first prize. | Marion Peacock 
strikes a more purely lyrical note, and, in spite of the 
fact that such a phrase as ‘‘ I’ve tramped through the 
Miracles of God ’’ savours, at the best, of antiquity, 
and, at the worst of profanity, merits, I think, a prize, 
if only for the felicitous imagery in the second stanza. 
Among the other competitors I desire to express my 
appreciation of the work of Morfydd, O. C. Primrose 
and Ronald M. Ford. 


THE WINNING POEM 


When Piccadilly’s simmering, magnificent, mile-long, 

An arid wilderness of clubs to which I don’t belong, 

And Oxford Street’s a yawning chasm of fury, sound 
and heat, 

Then Bond Street has a shady air most intimate and 
sweet. 

I walk there in the treasured cool as in Aladdin’s cave, 

I dabble in delightful things refreshing as a wave. 

Forget-me-nots in dewy moss, and salmon rods and 
-reels, 

A lip-stick for my lady, green mules with coral heels, 

A list of ships that presently go sailing crystal seas, 

A little picture of the spring in the High Pyrenees, 

A gown of apple blossom, a scarf of sunny mist, 

Three horses splendidly alive in bronze, an amethyst 

The loveliest queen of all time wore—till, when my 
lingering feet 

Have trod the last unevenness of all the magic street, 

Rich as the heart of Africa, cool as winds of home, 

I buy a pale boutonniere and take a ‘‘ general ’’ home. 

Gorpon Daviot 


SECOND PRIZE 


I’ve tramped through the miracles of God, and seen 
The flaming east, the world in flower, 

But even from heaven’s stair I’d lean 
To snatch one summer, morning hour. 


One pearl-grey hour in a pearl-grey street, 
Where all the colours blend and blur 

The sun-stroked roofs, the rich-shod feet, 
To snare this willing wanderer. 


Bond Street was named by all the Free 
Who thrust, resistless, from far lands 
To be her slave, and bend the knee 
And kiss again her jewelled hands. 
Marion Peacock 
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FACTS AND POETRY 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


Small Talk at Wreyland. By Cecil Torr. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


ERHAPS it is wrong to begin a review by owning 

that one intends to write it in a hurry, but that 
confession may be made on this occasion because it 
contains a measure of criticism. This book has 
seduced me into spending so long renewing my 
acquaintance with it that I have little time left for writ- 
ing about it. It is, I think, some five or six years 
since the first volume of ‘ Small Talk at Wreyland ’ 
was published. Two others have since followed. Now 
the author has collected the three together, rearranged 
them and (but why?) abridged them and reissued 
them in one volume. And still, I fancy, the book is 
not as well-known as it should be, has still not reached 
the hands of thousands of readers who would greatly 
enjoy it. 

Mr. Cecil Torr is a classical archeologist, who has 
written an authoritative work on ancient ships, and 
a Devonshire squire. He was educated at Harrow, 
under Dr. Butler, and at Cambridge, where he took 
the Mathematical, as well as the Classical, Tripos, 
paying more attention to the first of these, though 
afterwards, it seems, he followed other loves. He 
writes now: 

Hardly any mathematics linger in my mind. Sometimes, when 
I am going to sleep, I think of Space and wonder whether it is 
circumnavigated by the curves that go away to Negative Infinity 
and come back again from Positive Infinity, as if the two 
Infinities met. Sometimes I snap at people for saying Two and 
Two make Four as if it were an axiom, instead of being a 
result attained by rigid proof. And I sometimes lose my temper 
when they talk of what would happen if there were a Fourth 
Dimension. | tell them they can get a Fourth Dimension. | 
tell them they can get a Fourth Dimension by putting Tetra- 
hedrals for Cartesians, and it makes no more difference than 
putting Centigrade for Fahrenheit and thereby getting 15° of 
cold instead of 5° of heat. 

Mr. Torr did not set out with the intention of writ- 
ig about such things. 

Down here, when any of the older natives die, I hear people 
lamenting that so much local knowledge has dled with them and 
saying that they should have written things down. Fearing that 
this might soon be said of me, | got a book at Christmastime, 
1916, and began to write things down. I meant to keep to local 
matters, but have gone much further than I meant. 

is original intention, and his departures from it, work 
vogether for our delight in a peculiar and original 
volume. It is difficult to find any very close parallel. 
The book resembles a little the Note-books of Samue!} 
Butler. But Mr. Torr has a wider range of exact 
knowledge and the local lore of Wreyland and Lust- 
leigh and Moreton makes a highly characteristic 
element. Also, if he does not philosophize with Butler's 
daring, he has as independent a mind, as neat a pen, 
and a spirit at once gentler and less vain. It is a book 
of its own kind and it takes some describing if the 
reader who would enjoy it is to be made to understand 
how much he would enjoy it. 

Its charm depends, in the last resort, on the author’s 
capacity for retaining and relishing impressions of 
every sort. He enjoys everything in life. He has an 
ear for a good sentence: he reports a wife’s address 
to a husband detected in infidelity—‘‘ Just come you 
here now, I’ve got something for you with your tea: 
your little secrecies is become the greatest of publici- 
ties.” Anything visually odd strikes him—** When 
the Campanile at Venice was being built up again, the 
brickwork ‘ sweated’ and gave the red a curious 
tinge of white; and in the evenings in the glare of the 
Piazza I could have sworn it was the ghost of the old 
Campanile that I had seen there forty years before.” 
He is most interesting on building materials, on cob 
and thatch. He criticizes the institutions of local 
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government with pungency and humour—‘‘ Our 
Council would not be satisfied with anything that did 
not combine extravagance with inefficiency.’’ This 
remark appears in the Index under the simple head- 
ing, Inefficiency. He gives no archeological con- 
clusions without pain. He laughs at the notion that 
the Scilly Isles were the Cassiterides or that there is 
any reason for supposing the Phoenicians visited them 
for tin. | He discourses on the mistakes made by 
scholars and opens a new section of the discourse with 
‘* Now and then I make mistakes myself.’’ He tells 
us about cider-making and the different kinds of 
presses used. 

I hope I have given some idea of Mr. Torr’s variety, 
but I do not think I can have given an adequate idea 
of his particular charm. First be it observed that he 
is not an essayist who expatiates on some exiguous 
bit of quaintness that has taken his eye. If one of his 
notes extends over a page, it is because the fact first 
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cited brings others to his mind. He keeps mere com- | ’ ; 
, and their favourite weapon, the card-index, with which 


ment down to a minimum and thereby greatly enhances 
the value of what he does make. And he has the true 
writer’s gift of making even his own comment un- 
necessary. Here is a good specimen of his style, a 
story which he suggests for the film: 

It is a story of John Dynham, who was lord of the manor here 
from 1381 to 1428; and, though it cannot be entirely true, it 
embodies some undoubted facts. Briefly, the Bishop of Exeter 
admonished him, for the avoidance of scandal, to cease from 
visiting the lady Isotta, even in the daytime ; and as this had no 
effect, he excommunicated him. Dynham appealed to the Arch- 
bishop, which took up a year, and then he appealed to the Pope, 
which took up two years more, by which time he had voluntarily 
ceased from visiting the lady Isotta and was visiting the lady 
Muriel. 

Elsewhere he says, ‘“‘I am only a Wahrheit man 
myself and have no Dichtung in me,’’ but he illumin- 
ates this and reveals something of his own secret 
when he remarks that ‘‘ being a real poet, Goethe only 
talks geology about the rocks at Aci [which the 
Cyclops threw at Ulysses] and rather regrets he did 
not picnic there and hammer off some specimens of 
zeolite.’’ Poetry is in the facts and you can convey 
it if you only know the right way of stating them ; and 
that you know only if you have the right sort of in- 
terest in them. 

There is plenty of Dichtung in Mr. Torr just because 
of his devotion to Wahrheit and that is what makes 
his small talk so attractive. When I had read his first 
series I showed what I consider to be a praiseworthy 
spirit of hospitality by putting it on the bedside-table 
in the guest-room. But there is a limit to all things. 
It may stay there, but this book will lie on the table 
beside my own 


SOCRATES IN AMERICA 


Plato’s American Republic. By Douglas 
Woodruff. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 


HE first duty of the satirist is the avoidance of the 

obvious. It is a precipice always skirting his 
narrow path—with the lesser danger of obscurity on 
the other side. And this duty is the more important 
if the subject of his irony happens to be the United 
States of America. For the Americans do so palp- 
ably ‘‘ ask for it.’’ If it may be said without offence, 
to poke fun at them is almost like hitting a woman. 
They are the easiest of all victims—and therefore 
the most difficult. And when our satirist chooses to 
write in the form of a Socratic dialogue—which 
surely ‘* asks for ’’ parody as plainly as anything in 
literature—the precipice approaches the path so closely 
that we doubt whether even the subtlest irony can be 
put across.’’ 

But Mr. Douglas Woodruff has done it. He gives 
us one or two moments of anxiety, and once he 
actually misses his step and falls headlong. Here is 
the incident : 
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‘* |... you must not despair, Socrates, for your counten. 
ance is one that grows upon people.” 
“It grew upon me,” I said. 
That is a nasty shock; but in a second he has 
scrambled back to the path and never loses it again— 
not even when, in describing Socrates’s lecture tour in 
America, he reports the speech of the Mayor of Hoots. 
ville, who introduced the distinguished guest. The 
lecture tour was not a success, it appears. To speak 
plainly, the Americans preferred Xantippe—she made 
quite a hit in the Middle West. At Hootsville the 
philosopher was listened to in amazed silence, and the 
audience afterwards concluded that he seemed to be 
‘* some sort of dago’’ who, on his own confession, 
had frequently committed the unforgivable sin of 
** knocking his own home town.”’ 

But it is a book as impossible to quote from at 
moderate length as it is impossible to describe except 
by quoting. It is all so sweetly reasonable—in the 
true Socratic manner. The Americans’ god, Progress, 


they fell their enemies from behind, are introduced 
with delightful artlessness. When Socrates tries to 
explain the opposition between teetotalism and 
drunkenness in America, and why the business men 
supported Prohibition, the dialogue proceeds thus : 

‘* But teetotalism,’’ said Agathon, ‘‘ is the more dangerous 
extreme. For only a very exceptional man can keep really 
drunk for long periods whereas many teetotallers stay tee- 
totallers for months together.’’ 

‘“* Many months,’’ I agreed. 

‘* And even years in some cases, Socrates,’’ he went on, “ if 
what I hear is true.” 

“Why, yes,’’ I said, “‘ I’m afraid we cannot deny it: 
there are men in Kansas who have repressed their thirst for 
upwards of forty years.” 

It is proposed to bring a party of these ‘‘ voluntary 
Tantaluses ’’ to Athens, and exhibit them there for 
money. And amid all this fooling there is plenty of 
sound sense—plenty of sayings that are much more 
than mere wit. A youthful Athenian innocently sug- 
gests that the reason the English are inclined to be 
patronizing towards the Americans is that they live 
nearer Athens: 

“ Yes,"’ I said slowly: ‘ If you search the matter to the 
bottom it comes to that, for the English are the link between 
Athens and America.” 


Again, speaking of the philosophy of ‘‘making good’’ : 
There is a point of view which suits a man or nation 


in the early struggle with poverty which becomes ridiculous 
when the struggle is passed. 


But it is only libelling the author to quote him piece- 
meal. Singularly few successful books of this kind 
have been written in English. Mr. Woodruff, on the 
other hand, having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief. 


RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS 


Essays on Religion. By A. Clutton-Brock. 
Methuen. 6s. net. 

The Little Poor Man of Assisi. By James O. 
Dobson. Student Christian Movement. 


3S. 6d. net. (Paper covers: 2s. 6d. net.) 
Saint Anthony of Padua. By Ernest Gilliat- 
Smith. Dent. 6s. net. 


fhe is a good deal of sadness in these pos- 
thumously-reprinted essays by Arthur Clutton- 
Brock. Here we have the reflections on religion of a 
man oppressed by bodily weakness and mental doubt, 
who sees things spiritual very much per speculum in 
aenigmate, a man ‘‘ haunted by the feeling that the 
religion by which he had been living had been too 
cheaply won.’’ He invariably finds beauty truth, 
truth beauty, and he seems to be limited to a vague 
and mystical theism by accepting only the satisfaction 
of his zsthetic sense, and to be affected in precisely 
the same way by considerations of Shakespeare, 
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Mozart and Christ. Writing in a mood of weariness, 

he is ‘‘ distressed by the words, ‘ Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden.’ ’’ He says: 

They are printed words to me, repeated by men who know 

no more than I do. I do not see this God anywhere, and though 

1 might wish to believe in Him so that I might have rest in 

illusion, I cannot. 

It is not surprising to hear that the ‘ Confessions of 
St. Augustine ’ was a favourite book of his. The 
obvious sincerity and restraint of the essays make 
them interesting, in spite of the under-current of regret 
at the apparently futile quest. 

Franciscan studies continue to appear in profusion. 
Mr. Dobson’s book gives a clear and sympathetic pre- 
sentation of St. Francis and his times, without attempt- 
ing to add anything new to the frequently recorded 
story of his life. In this year—which sees the seventh 
centenary of the death of St. Francis—it would indeed, 
as the author points out, seem almost impossible to 
present new facts or theories about the founder of the 
Brothers Minor and his movement. There are many 
similarities between the thirteenth and the twentieth 
centuries, and although each age must discover its own 
meaning for St. Francis, he appeals particularly to the 
imagination of men of to-day. 

Mr. Gilliat-Smith, writing from the Roman Catholic 
standpoint, presents an attractive picture of the great 
Portuguese Franciscan, Anthony of Padua, the Austin 
canon who, after joining the Minorites, became a 
close friend of their founder. This latest biography, 
drawn chiefly from contemporary sources, brings out 
the simplicity, dignity and gentleness of St. Anthony. 
His life was quiet and comparatively uneventful, but 
he became famous immediately after his death, and 
was canonized within a year. Unlike the majority of 
the early Franciscans, he was a nobleman and a 
scholar. The author has quoted extensively from 
original documents, and added a shrewd commentary 
of his own. 


A VOLUME OF EXCUSES 


Turkey. By A. J. Toynbee and K. P. Kirkwood. 
(‘The Modern World. A Survey of His- 
torical Forces.’ Edited by the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher). Benn. 15s. net. 


fom volume can be reviewed by the student and 
accepted by the general public from two stand- 
points: namely, as a serious addition to the existing 
library of books upon the same subject, or as a some- 
what grotesque and laboured attempt to make every 
possible excuse for the shortcomings of the 
Nationalists, who have been the dominating force in 
Turkey since Mustapha Kemal Pasha was sent from 
Constantinople to Anatolia (nominally as ‘* Inspector 
General ’’ of the Turkish forces), in the early summer 
of 1919. 

It might be legitimate to consider ‘ Turkey’ as a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge upon that ques- 
tion because Professor Toynbee is a_ well-known 
authority upon matters connected with the East, and 
because Mr. Kirkwood has had opportunities of 
studying the situation at Smyrna, where he taught 
history in the International College. Moreover, the 
reader, who has himself become familiar with the con- 
ditions prevailing before and since the war cannot 
fail to see that the authors are well informed about 
the history of the areas upon which they are writing, 
that they are au courant with the psychology of the 
people concerned and that they recognize and even dis- 
cuss some of the shortcomings of the present Angora 
Government. We are told that, in practice, the ‘‘Otto- 
manism ’’ of the Young Turks meant that the non- 
Turkish elements of the population were only to be 
tolerated in so far as they were willing to come on to 
Turkish ground, that the landing of the Greek forces 
at Smyrna in 1919 aroused the popular consciousness 
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in a way which even the disasters of 1908-1918 had 
never done, and that Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his 
colleagues have established a despotic oligarchy 
dressed in the garb of Constitutionalism. 

Such a display of knowledge makes the book worthy 
of attention, but the authors appear to see everything 
through pro-Turkish, or more correctly, through pro- 
Nationalist Turkish spectacles. It is true that between 
the Armistice of 1918 and the Greek disembarkation 
at Smyrna in 1919 the Turkish morale was at its 
lowest ebb and the people were prepared to resign 
themselves to some form of foreign tutelage; but it is 
really impossible to accept without severe criticism the 
light in which certain events are presented to the read- 
ing public. For instance, in a book made up of about 
three hundred pages, little more than a short para- 
graph is directly devoted to the destruction of Smyrna, 
which occurred at the time of the Nationalist arrival 
in September 1922, and in this paragraph we are told 
that the fire ‘‘ was a symbol of the final purging of 
Turkey.’’ Again, while the authors give a good 
account (Chapter 12) of the Government as it now 
exists in theory, they fail to reflect the present political 
situation as it is in practice. 

We are told a good deal about Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha; there is a chapter upon the abolition of the 
Caliphate, and another dealing with commerce, in- 
dustry and finance. The personality of the President 
is, of course, viewed in rosy colours, for it is said 
that he has lifted his country to a high position of 
prestige and power, and reigned like a benevolent 
despot over a downtrodden people. The authors 
rightly draw attention to the endeavours of Abdul 
Hamid to exploit the importance of the Caliphate, and 
infer, if they do not actually say, that the real reason 
for the Nationalists’ abolishing that post was fear 
that the presence of a member of the former reigning 
house might always be a disadvantage to them. The 
Government has nationalized a number of industries on 
a monopoly basis, and capital has been scarce for a 
variety of reasons. The causes given—lack of 
reserves, political insecurity and fear of control—are 
correct, but the fundamental reason for this scarcity, 
namely the Governmental desire to keep everything in 
Nationalist Turkish hands, is either ignored or greatly 
minimized. 


CAMBRIDGE GAIETY ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


The Cambridge Undergraduate One Hundred 
Years Ago. Compiled, with Extracts and 
Illustrations from Contemporary Sources, by 
Oskar Teichman. Cambridge: Heffer. 4s. 
net. 


R. TEICHMAN has put together an amusing 

account from prose and verse sources of the gay 
undergraduate at Cambridge a hundred years since 
and a little later. His material is so good that we wish 
he had enlarged it and explained more for a race of 
readers not given to even the mildest research. The 
* smug,’ who does not tend to liveliness, plays little 
part in the collection, and in those days was often a 
‘* Sim,” a follower of that Low Church divine whose 
tenets and tea-drinking still flourished in Samuel 
Butler's day at John’s. The ‘“‘ blood” was called a 
‘* Varmint man,” and wore much brighter clothes 
than his counterpart to-day. On the cover of the book 
he is exhibited in trousers. The general change to 
these, once only adopted as court mourning, was due, 
we think, to a resolute Johnian, who can be discovered 
in ‘ Notes and Queries.’ If the ‘‘ blood ” was wild and 
offensive, it must be remembered that he had none 
of the organized games of to-day. Apart from the 
** constitutional ” walk, there was little exercise or 
sport to be got, except in horse riding or ‘‘ boating.” 
The “‘ rowing man” (ow as in cow) was the rowdy 
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man. The early dinner hour encouraged drinking 
afterwards, and novels were not much read—not even 
admitted to the Union Library till some years later. 
Billiards in the ’forties was, we believe, not allowed, 
but winked at. 

Town and Gown rows, which supply some neat 
parodies, flourish no longer; College Barbers do not 
go round shaving, and Chapels are not treated by the 
irreverent as casually as St. Paul’s was in the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. Teichman has used to advantage 
the clever little book, ‘ Sketches of Cantabs,’ by 
** John Smith of Smith Hall.” It is dated from 
Boulogne, indicating a pass-over not loved by the 
Jews. ‘‘ Let us hope,” says the Preface, ‘‘ that the 
proceeds from the sale of his book enabled him to 
return to his native shores.” He certainly did. 
‘* John Smith ’? was John Delaware Lewis, who rose 
to be M.P. for Devonport for some years, and figures 
in the D.N.B. ‘‘Ten year men” might have been 
explained, a relic of monastic privileges. A glance 
at the ‘ University Calendar ’ of the period—we have 
one before us of 1819—would have enabled the author 
to fill out some details. At the end no fewer than 
fifteen coaches are advertised. The Tele (Telegraph) 
and the Fly went every day to town, Sundays excepted. 
Prof. Farish, who comes into the dialogue over- 
heard in Chapel, was a great man, for with brass 
wheels, bars and screws, he ‘‘ constructed at pleasure, 
with the addition of the peculiar parts, working models 
of almost every kind of machine.” The slang terms 
from the ‘ Gradus’ show how quickly such lingo 
changes. Within twenty years ‘‘ sporting” a door 
was merely shutting it, not breaking it down, and the 
‘‘ lounge ” had changed into an Etonian meaning. 
The ‘ Gradus ’ account of the ‘‘ Harry Sophs ” might 
have been improved. The term refers to students of 
Law and Physics who could not take a degree within 
three years. 


BODLEY HEAD POETS 


The Book of Bodley Head Verse. Edited by 
J. B. Priestley. The Bodley Head. 6s. net. 


HIS volume is in some sort a memorial to the late 

Mr. John Lane, who, though he was not in his 
inmost heart devoted to poetry, continued for some 
years, and on a larger scale, that support of poets to 
which he had been committed by his former senior 
partner, Mr. Elkin Mathews, and by the force of cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Squire contributes a sympathetic 
introduction, and Mr. Priestley, on the whole, has 
done his work with excellent judgment. The result is 
2 volume containing a quantity of good verse and some 
very beautiful poems. 

Given the conditions, or perhaps we should say, the 
specification, the thing could hardly have been done 
better, though we may be allowed to think that Watts- 
Dunton would have been better represented by his 
sonnet on Coleridge and Mr. Victor Plarr by his 
epitaph on the girl who was ‘‘ wild and sweet and 
witty.’’ But Mr. Lane’s list of poets was significant 
only in the ’nineties. Then he published almost every 
poet who was in the movement, only not Mr. Yeats, 
not Lionel Johnson, not Mr. Arthur Symons. After- 
wards his list, in regard to poetry, had no coherence. 
It follows that an anthology, covering the whole term 
of his activity as a publisher after the separation from 
Mr. Mathews, must be too miscellaneous to express 
either the spirit of an age or the preferences of an 
individual publisher and yet not inclusive enough to 
offer a view of the general poetic production of the 
last thirty years. That is not the fault of Mr. Priestley, 
who shows here what he has so often shown else- 
where, an admirable independence of cults and cliques, 
a readiness to recognize every sort of merit ; but it does 
diminish the pleasure we get from the book as « whole, 
though it cannot effect our enjoyment of particular 


poems. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartley 
Married Life. By Edith O’Shaughnessy. Cape. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Stories Near and Far. By William Locke. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

Flower Phantoms. By Ronald Fraser. 
5s. net. 

Echoes in Cornwall. By C. C. Rogers. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE frequent use of inverted commas in writing 
may indicate many things, lack of education for 
one. But the self-conscious and the cultured also 
employ it to take the tang out of a colloquialism. In- 
sulated between inverted commas, even slang becomes 


Cape. 


innocuous. Henry James once described a lady as 
having a ‘‘ good ’’ figure. Squeamishness could no 
further go. But one can see the author’s point; he 


rids himself of a vulgarism (always a joy to the refined) 
and at the same time makes it plain that not he but 
the great mass of plain-speaking men is responsible 
for it, thus getting the best of both worlds. Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy resembles Henry James in that she is 
an expert in the self-protective use of the inverted 
comma : 

Instead of throwing her things in ‘‘ anyhow”’?... How 
could she have ‘‘ fussed ’’ because it was dark and you never 
knew how your face looked till you were out in the street and 
got a peep in the mirror of a shop window. . . . 

Of course her “‘ private income.” . . . 

The Martins always turned night into day and got up late and 
“* needed ” their coffee in bed... . 

And so on. The pages of ‘ Married Life ’ are thickly 
sprinkled with these pendent testimonies to an intel- 
ligence above, and yet tolerant of and amused by, the 
small commonnesses of every-day speech. They are a 
measure and index of Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s quality 
as a writer; they ‘‘ size her up.’’ She is intelligent, 
self-conscious and detached; a little aloof, perhaps. 
She examines the state of matrimony and depicts her 
characters wallowing, writhing, chafing, slumbering 
in it, as the case may be. For the most part they are 
Americans and rich; the women have a gust for what 
money can buy; the men, middle-aged, heavy, suc- 
cessful, are as happy in bestowing as their wives and 
mistresses are complacent in receiving. Like the 
Greeks of old, they come bearing gifts, and none of 
their victims has the wit to perceive the danger that 
lurks in such attentions. The spoils of Cartier and 
Tiffany are wheeled up to their doors, but they never 
hear the hollow rumble that spoke from the depths of 
the Trojan Horse. They are content to be embellished, 
and then . . . Mrs. O’Shaughnessy also is prolific 
of dots. She knows that husbands so avid of giving 
will not want to give always to the same person, and 
that, though a diamond bracelet lasts for ever, the 
pleasure of receiving it fades away. In the main, 
therefore, these studies in conjugal infelicity have the 
same theme; they begin in materialism and end in 
misery. Love plays its part, but love en grande toilette, 
love in a pearl necklace and a velvet gown. ‘‘ Dear as 
remembered jewels after death ’’ : this is the burden of 
bereaved love’s soliloquy. We do not mean that Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy ignores passion or is incapable of pre- 
senting it; but she envelops it in and symbolizes it by 
so many ‘‘ dodges of a rich nature ’’ that it seems like 
another aspect of a banking account, its ardours and 
endurances conditioned by the expectation of favours 
to come and the dusty memory of favours received. 
In the end, as though to show the other side of the 
picture, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy describes once again the 
clash between earthly and spiritual affections. The 
competition between the Cloister and the Hearth. She 
does it, as she does everything, intelligently and well, 
introduces phrases from St. Augustine, and evokes an 
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atmosphere in which we can conceive the struggle 
taking place; but somehow the story itself is marred 
py frigidity, it tells us no more than the facts and its 
tone is so restrained that to be much moved by it 
seems like a breach of manners, as though, overhear- 
ing a melancholy conversation between two strangers 
one should suddenly give a loud sob. After ‘ Viennese 
Medley,’ with its pathos, and life and warmth, ‘ Mar- 
ried Life,’ for all its dexterity and power of observa- 
tion comes as a disappointment. 

Neither is Mr. Locke at his best in ‘ Stories Near 
and Far.’ He had a charm—not indeed a charm to 
stay the morning star, but a gentle wistful charm that 
kept the myriad readers of ‘ The Beloved Vagabond ’ 
amused and tearful. He could invest Bohemianism 
with romance; he could create impracticable, ludicrous 
lovable characters. In his hands Franee became a 
country of mild, appealing eccentrics, whose hearts 
were still warm with the embers of old passions. The 
maimed, the halt and the blind of the Latin races found 
a ready hospitality in his pages, and though he was 
kindness itself to them and always ready to drop a 
sentimental tear, he never disguised the fact of their 
rafishness, their unsuitability to ordinary society. 
They were down-and-out; they were not in the least 
respectable, they had no hearth nor house nor visible 
place of abode, but he did succeed in recommending 
them to many who, in the common way of life, would 
have turned them away from the door. And yet he 
preserved their essential characteristics, never painting 
them as saints in disguise. In the present collection 
the old colours are somewhat faded, though still trace- 
able, and the new departures are not altogether happy. 
Who could have prophesied that Mr. Locke would one 
day write about pre-historic man? True, in this case 
he is a cripple and a weakling. The designer of the 
cover, forgetting this, has depicted a very robust, 
rufous cave-man, thereby misrepresenting Mr. Locke’s 
entire attitude to life. The point about OO-00 was 
that though he could not keep up with his fellows in 
things martial he was an artist; and for his gift they 
loved and honoured him and were content to forgive 
his physical frailty. All except his wife who, having 
run a matrimonial gauntlet and returned much blown 
upon to her artist husband, stabs him out of jealousy 
of the faculty which, she felt, he prized more than he 
did her. The moral is, we suppose, that artists make 
unsatisfactory husbands; but we believe that Mr. 
Locke could have presented it more convincingly in 
a scene laid later in the world’s history. Still, it is a 
very readable story, as also are many of the others 
which deal with life in foreign hotels and in still more 
luxurious surroundings, and are concerned with cuff- 
links rather than with clubs. If they sometimes sink 
to the level of magazine fiction they are always lucidly 
and gracefully told; and if we complain that Mr. 
Locke is always setting right wrongs done by the 
world, we must remember that the same charge can be 
brought against Mr. Galsworthy. 

‘ Flower Phantoms ’ is almost infinitely pretentious, 
but it is short. The heroine Judy seems to have read 
‘Lolly Willowes ’ and determined to go one better. 
She is a botanist; that is to say, she does not glut her 
sorrow on the morning rose but haunts Kew Gardens 
and speculates upon the lives of plants. And, like 
Erasmus Darwin, upon their loves. ‘‘ It would be 
exquisite,’’ she remarks to the man who wanted to 
marry her, ‘‘ to be hugged by a cactus, all prickly and 
hurting; to bleed to death in a delicious agonizing 
embrace.’’ The holly or the thistle would be equally 
painful, one imagines; but Judy’s taste, like Mr. 
Fraser’s, inclines to the exotic. She must identify 
herself with flower-life, realize its sensations, merge 
herself in it. She pursues her quest, amid the mis- 
givings of her friends. At last she attains the con- 
summation of her desires; and it must be admitted 
that Mr. Fraser has managed this difficult scene 
exceedingly well. She emerges from her experience 


ready, in fact anxious, to marry the comparatively 
stolid Roland. Why go through so much to obtain so 
little? Mr. Fraser’s fantasy is refreshing and in 
patches well-written, but the author is too anxious to 
haunt, to startle and waylay. We will not be shocked 
into admiration. 

‘ Echoes in Cornwall’ is a series of pleasantly- 
written studies of Cornish life. Miss Rogers is at her 
best in dialogue and incident; she has an acute ear for 
the accent and intonation of speech. Her treatment of 
natural objects—the sea, the caves, the shore—is 
marked by an almost too profound respect and rever- 
ence for their beauty. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Chronicles and Annals. By R. L. Poole. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 5s. net. 


THIS valuable little book is founded on a course of vacation 
lectures given by the author at Oxford in 1924, It — the way 
in which the scanty facts of the written history of Western Euro 
have been preserved for us and how the art of history gradually 
came into existence again with Annals, Chronicles, and at last 
Histories. In the darkest hours of the universal ruin of Western 
Europe, the only living universal force was that of the Church, 
and one of its agencies was the due celebration of the Christian 
festivals. The date of these depends on an Easter varying from 
year to year. Accordingly, every centre of ecclesiastical activity 
was provided with a table giving the Easters for some years in 
advance—one line to each year. In the blank spaces of these 
lines remarkable events were noted down, and these formed the 
earliest Annals. From this beginning Dr. Poole traces the line 
of descent of our English chronographers and historians in the 
elegant and simple style which arises from a complete mastery 
of his subject. He does, we think, underestimate the difficulties of 
such scholars as Abbo and Marianus encountered in reconciling the 
conflicting accounts of the synoptic gospels and St. John with the 
Acts of the Council of Czsarea, all of which were accepted as 
equally authentic. 


Reflections on the Death of a Porcupine and Other Essays. 
By D. H. Lawrence. Simpkin Marshall. 17s. 6d. net. 

THIS book is, we learn from an American literary authority, 
“for the true Lawrenceite nothing less than a gospel.’’ In 
the United States, where transcendentalism was invented, Mr. 
Lawrence’s decidedly obscure creed is more likely to have a 
vogue than here. He begins with matter he wrote with Mr. 
Murray for a small magazine in 1915; but he has now got past 
little groups and ‘‘the effusive, semi-intimate back-chat of literary 
communion.’’ Everyone knows that he has a sex obsession, 
and in his chapter on ‘ The Novel’ he is most intelligible, 
accusing Tolstoy of having a didactic purpose directly opposite 
to his passional inspiration. We do not see that anything is 
gained by violence, crudity of language, and what old-fashioned 
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people would call blasphemy, especially as Mr. Lawrence has a 
style which can do without suck cheap calls to attention. We 
gather from him that the whole form of our era will have to 
go, though the substitute is at present beyond our understanding. 
It looks rather like Nietzsche. The new aristocracy will con- 
sist of men who are supremely alive and have reached the sun 
in some mystic fashion. Cwzsar and Cicero are select instances 
of aristocracy in the past, for ‘‘ lacking these two, the first 
century B.c. would have been far less vital, less vividly alive.’’ 
Czesar, yes; but Cicero? What did he achieve that was vital 


enough to change the current of his time? His moral 
philosophy was at once second-hand and second-rate. He 
bolstered up in vain an outworn form of Government. He 


was a Stoic and rich enough to run eight villas. We should 
have thought he was the last person to enter Mr. Lawrence’s 
list of the select great. But perhaps history has to be re- 
written for the new era, like other things. 


The Practice of the Catholic Religion. 
English Obedience. 
3s. 6d. net. 

WHATEVER attitude one may adopt to the Anglo-Catholic 
movement in the Church of England, it is impossibe to ignore it. 

The Anglo-Catholics are the lineal successors to the Tractarians, 

and, like the Tractarians, they have a definite message to their 

times. Their aims are twofold—the statement of the Christian 
philosophy in terms of traditionalism, and the application of 
that philosophy to the moral and economic problems of modern 
life. It is with the former cf these that this book—which consists 
of a series of papers read before the Southampton Anglo-Catholic 

Congress in 1925—is primarily concerned. The subjects discussed 

include ‘* The Christian Religion,” ‘* Prayer,’’ ‘* Conscience ’’ and 

‘** Catholicism.’’ Perhaps the most valuable contribution to the 

volume is Dr. H. L. Goudge’s well-reasoned and eminently charit- 

able address on the Church. The book concludes with a sermon 
by the Bishop of Winchester, a prelate who has shown himself 

oo sympathetic and helpful to ail schools of thought within his 

iocese. 


i I By Catholics of the 
The Society of SS. Peter and Paul. 


Stanley Baldwin. 
Hall. 5s. net. 
THE Prime Minister has not. had to wait long for his 
eulogist. Mr. Whyte brings to his task of biographer two 
qualities—an almost boundless enthusiasm for his subject, and 
such information as may be obtained by a careful and systematic 
study of the daily newspapers. With the general estimate of 
Mr. Baldwin’s character most readers will heartily agree, and 
the statement that ‘‘ even in the angry antagonisms of politics, 
his (the Prime Minister’s) opponents were never his enemies,” 
is not so much the truth as a truism. Full justice is rendered 
in these pages to Mr. Baldwin's literary abilities—his unfailing 
instinct for the right word in the right place. But the prin- 
cipal appeal of the Prime Minister to men and women of all 
classes and of all parties lies in the fact that, whatever blunders 
he may be capable of making, he is emphatically a man of his 
word. At no time of his life has he cherished political 
ambitions. His desire has been, in his own words, “‘ to read 
the books I want, to live a decent life, and to keep pigs.’? He 
has been forced through sheer pressure of circumstances to 
guide the ship of State through troublous seas. Whether he 
will prove a successful helmsman time alone can tell, but that 
nothing in the way of good will and of a lofty disinterestedness 
of purpose will be wanting we may feel assured. Mr. Whyte’s 
small volume adds little to our knowledge of the man, but it 
affords an admirable summary of the leading events in his 
political career. 


By Adam Gowans Whyte. Chapman and 


Naval Memories and Traditions. By Admiral Sir Herbert King- 
Hall. Hutchinson. 21s. net. 

IT is just over fifty years since Sir Herbert King-Hall passed 
into the Navy, and his long and distinguished career has pro- 
vided him with the material for a readable volume of reminis- 
cences. His first experience of active service was with the fleet 
which Admiral Hornby led through the Dardavelles in 1878. 
Luckily there was no opposition to its passage, but it is curious 
to read the orders which Hornby issued for engaging the forts 
at a range of 400 yards if he was fired upon. A description of 
life in the fast-changing Navy during the next generation leads 
the reader on to the great war, which found Sir Herbert King- 
Hall in command of the Cape station. His work there was 
responsible rather than spectacular. His account of the destruc- 
tion of the invisible Kénigsberg by two monitors shows that it 
was, as he justly observes, ‘‘ a very neat job.”’ 


The Days. of Their Youth. By Alan Sullivan. Hurst and 
Blacket. 7s. 6d. net. 
THIS is one of the best of the stories of the year. It is the 


tale of a comfortable middle-class family, which finds its income 
reduced considerably by the death of its head in the opening 
chapters. The spirit of the dead man, unable to take any 
part in their future, watches the fortunes of his‘ widow and 
children, two daughters and 2 son as they begin to shape a 
career for themselves, and with their success fades away from 
consciousness. It is a quite remarkable piece of work, putting 
its author high in the small class of living novelists who can 
deal with such a situation convincingly, while as a story of 
domestic adventure it keeps its interest from beginning to end. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


. CALL TO ORDER’ (Faber and Gwyer, 
7s. 6d. net), offers us a rather odd miscellany 
of criticism by M. Jean Cocteau, translated by 


| Mr. Rollo H. Myers. M. Cocteau is known in England 


chiefly through his association with Diaghilev, Picasso, 
Stravinsky and Satie, and through ‘ Le Beoeuf sur le 
Toit ’ and ‘ Les Mariées de la Tour Eiffel.’ Here, 
besides protesting against a great many things, some 
already extinct, in the literary life of Paris, he lets us, 
in apparently the most important chapter of the book, 
into some ‘‘ professional secrets.’’ ‘‘ Where am | 
going ?’’ he asks. ‘‘ At any rate my example proves 
that it is necessary to maintain a rigorous equilibrium 
if one rejects the conventional kind.” 

In ‘ The Music of Spanish History ’ (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, for the Hispanic Society of America, 
12s. 6d. net), Mr. J. B. Trend, a considerable authority 
on most things Spanish, deals with the music of 
the country in illustration of its history down to 1600, 
Many musical examples are given, and there are 
copious notes indicating the manuscript and other 
sources. 

‘ Opinions ’ (Constable, 7s. 6d. net), is the first 
volume of essays published by Mr. Claude Washburn, 
who takes such subjects as ‘ Living Abroad,’ ‘ Dis- 
illusionment,’ ‘ The French,’ and seems to have the 
courage of his opinions. 

‘ Thirty Years of Modern History’ (Allen and 
Unwin, ros. 6d. net), is a survey of the rise of Japan, 
the course of events in Europe since the foundation of 
the Anglo-French entente, and the development of the 
United States policy in relation to European and Far 
Eastern affairs. The author, Mr. W. K. Wallace, 
throughout emphasizes the increasing importance of 
economic considerations. 

‘The Evolution of Modern Capitalism’ (Walter 
Scott, 7s. 6d. net), claims a place among new books on 
account of a lengthy new chapter appended to this 
edition of Mr. Hobson’s now almost classic work 
The conclusion at which he has arrived is that 
‘international economics must be supported and sus- 
tained by international politics,’’ the only alternative 
being ‘‘ a reactionary nationalism which will at once 
diminish the opulence of each country without securing 
its defence.”’ 

‘A Dog Book’ (Hutchinson, 4s. 6d. net), records 
the friendships Miss Katharine Tynan has had with 
dogs. Her verse is always more charming than her 
prose, but this is undoubtedly a book for every lover 
of dogs. 

‘The Wonder and the Glory of the Stars’ (Benn, 
8s. 6d. net), by Professor George Forbes is a series 
of chapters in which the author, to quote him, acts as 
‘* tourist guide in excursions over various parts of the 
heavens.”’ 

‘ Letters from the Gold Coast ’ (Methuen, 16s. net), 
by H. H. Princess Marie Louise reprints the letters she 
wrote during her African tour to Princess Helena 
Victoria. The book is fully illustrated. 


Chambers’s Journal for July, in addition to its serial fiction 
and its short stories, all ef them first rate, has a number of 
those entertaining articles on general subjects which give it 
its peculiar flavour. Among these subjects are the North Polar 
Continent, the Herring, De Quincey as a tenant, Poe, the 
Khyber Railway, and the new Forests of Great Britain. 


The Empire Review deals with the general strike in its first 
article and calls for new legislation. Mr. Birrell discusses two 
eighteenth century diaries; and Mr. Pethick-Lawrence describes 
the alterations in the House of Commons. There are good 
stories by Desmond MacCarthy, Mrs. Fisher, and Mr. 
Reynardson; papers on Canada, Swaraj, Eton and Parliamen- 
tary Control of National Expendiutre; some good reviews, and 
excellent Science, Medical and Nature Notes. : 
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15/40 h.p. 4/5 seater Tourer. 


Economy 


her HE HUMBER yields a full return for every drop 

i of petrol and oil consumed. It possesses all the 

speed and every comfort of the most expensive car 

a . on the market, minus its heavy running expenses and 
high costs for maintenance. 


and THE HUMBER RANGE INCLUDES: 


a 9/20 h.p. 4-Seater Tourer £260 
p. 4-Seater Saloon £315 
p. 2/3 Seater £440 
p. 4-door 4/5 Seater Tourer _.... in £440 
p. 4-door Saloon £555 
.p. 3/4 Coupé £555 
p. 4-door 5-Seater Tourer ae” 
p. 4-door Saloon £860 
p. Saloon Landaulette .... £860 


Dunlop Tyres Standard 
ing May we send you full particulars ? 


ith HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON: 
West End Showrooms : Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 
nn, Export Branch Office : 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
‘jes Service Depot: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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MOTORING 
POINTS OF PROGRESS 
By H. THorNTon RUTTER 


HE announcement made recently by the Curtis 

Automobile Co., Ltd., the British concessionaires 

of the Lancia cars, that the popular Lambda 
model is now supplied with a Weymann fabric panelled 
saloon body of exceptionally smart appearance brings 
to mind the many points of progress that add to the 
comfort of travellers in motor-cars. The Lambda 
Lancia with this type of coachwork has a wider driv- 
ing seat which is adjustable, to suit the height of the 
driver, and the cushions of the back seats are deeper 
and higher and so afford greater comfort to the pas- 
sengers. The Weymann type saloon, with fabric 
panelled sides and flexible roof, entirely muffles outside 
traffic noises and it is free from the usual drumming of 
the engine and the coachwork rattles and squeaks that 
are often a source of annoyance. The newest type of 
Lancia Lambda chassis permits any form of coach- 
work to be fitted, as it varies in some of its details 
from the original form, in which part of the coach- 
work framing was integral with chassis frame 
members. Now these have been reinforced by deep 
welded linings, each formed as a box girder and 
largely stiffened. 


Another point of progress towards the ideal roaq 
carriage is the increasing flexibility of the modem 
engine. An example of this in small six-cylinde 
motors is the new sixteen horse-power Daimler; the 
official instruction book states that on level roads this 
car should be started from rest in top gear, although 
three forward gears are provided. Most drivers woul 
not do this unless the engine had been well run in, 
but it shows how great a faith the manufacturers haye 
in its ability to give efficient service under what would 
have been considered mechanical ‘‘ murder ’’ a year 
or so ago. Another trend of automobile progress jg 
towards the propulsions of the road carriage by the 
front wheels instead of the rear ones as at present, 
Front-wheel drive, to give it the technical description, 
is now being applied to several forms of racing motor. 
car owing to several causes. The main reason is to 
keep the driving wheels with the greatest weight of 
the machinery over them in order to simplify the con. 
trol when the vehicle deviates from a straight course, 
and to prevent skidding and keep the wheels them. 
selves from lifting off the ground. This has come 
about owing to the abnormal speed the modern motor 
is capable of producing, as witness the recent world’s 
record—a speed of one hundred and eight miles an 
hour for a continuous twenty-four hours’ run made 
recently by a French built car on the Montl’hery 
motordrome near Paris. 


News. 


A ROMANCE OF THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

The hes who is a compound 
of gentleman and tramp, 
sportsman and scholar, takes 8 
manty outlook on life and alike 
in love and adventure is always 
brimful of good humour 


OVER THE SEATO SKYE, or RAMBLINGS 
IN AN ELFIN ISLE 
By Alasdair Alpin MacGregor 


Author of ‘‘ Behold the Hebrides.’” With Foreword by the Right Hon. J. 
Ramsay MacDonald. 


EDUCATING A HUSBAND 
By John L. Carter 


A satirical story, with amusing and piquant scenes between husband and 
wife, whole-heartedly devoted to each other, but temporarily divided by the 
perversity of Fate—and Man, A melange of Marriage, Morals, and Motors. 


SCOTLAND'S HEIR! 


“Wae’'s me for Prince Charlie” 
By Winifred Duke 


‘* The Prince, Lord George, Elcho, Sheridan, Clementina—they are all 
quite unforgettable.” —Hugh Walpole. 


EDINBURGH MEMORIES AND SOME WORTHIES 
By Councillor Wilson M’Laren 


These Reminiscences will delight lovers of Auld Reekie. 
THE CATHEDRALS OF SCOTLAND 
By Ian Gordon Lindsay 


Beautifully illustrated and with Foreword by Sir Geo, Douglas, Bart. 


THE PRACTICAL DAILY MENU 
By C. B. Peacock 


Suggestions and Recipes for 365 Breakfasts, 365 Dinners, 365 Suppers. 
‘‘ Think of it, ye tired housewives! Almost too good to be true !’"—Evening 


PODSON’S GOLFING YEAR 
By A. Campbell Watson 


Golfers will revel in the humour of this fantasy. ‘* Excruciatingly funny.’’ 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE BUDDING CRICKETER 
By A. C. Russell and W. N. Stevens 


Tells young folks how to attain efficiency in the game. 
-~ 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Soho Square, London, W.C. and Edinburgh 


Illustrated 7/6 net 


3/6 net 


7/6 net 


3/6 net 


7/6 net 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE crisis in France has been overshadowing 
| markets this week. So much has been said on 
this subject that it is only necessary to point out 
here that if some solution of the franc problem is not 
speedily arrived at, the financial disaster that threatens 
France will materialize, and will extend to Belgium 
and Italy, whose currencies also show signs of the 
strain. To a minor degree markets have been 
depressed this side by forced sales by those who have 
found the recent heavy fall in industrials a severe 
strain on their bank balances. As I have pointed out, 
up to a few weeks ago, despite the coal strike, the 
industrial market enjoyed almost boomlike conditions, 
and in a large number of industrial semi-speculative 
counters prices were run up to a high level. The 
reaction having set in, prices have fallen substantially, 
leaving unpleasantly large differences to be met by 
those who were speculating on borrowed money. The 
forced sales referred to have not been limited to these 
industrial stocks, but have been evident in nearly every 
market of the Stock Exchange. While this is 
temporarily distressing for those whose shares have 
fallen, probably in the long run it will prove advanta- 
geous; it is never desirable for shares to be standing 
at unnaturally high levels. 


TIN SHARES 


As I anticipated, the firmest market has been that 
in tin shares. The continued rise in the metal at a time 
when consumption in this country has been reduced to 
the minimum is very significant. In any case, at the 
moment the American demand shows no signs of 
abatement, and given a settlement of the coal strike, 
when the consumers of this country, particularly those 
employed in the tin plate industry, come into the 
market as buyers, a further sharp rise in tin appears 
almost inevitable. I have in the past referred to Tin 
Selection Trust, and I do so again because in view of 
the increased activity in the tin share market the price 
of these shares should rise. The recent issue of new 
shares, which has held the market back for some time, 
is now successfully out of the way. Among Nigerians 
I referred to the Northern Nigeria Bauchi Company 
as the pick of the field and I have no reason to change 
this opinion. My attention has been drawn to Yardi 
Kerri shares which stand in the market at 1s. 6d. At 
the meeting last Friday the Chairman, Mr. Trigge, 
who for many years virtually controlled the destinies 
of the Niger Company, spoke extremely hopefully of 
Yardi Kerri’s future. On the figures he gave, and on 
his estimates of production, these shares, if they turn 
out correctly, aré certainly undervalued at the present 
price. I would also draw attention to Naraguta 
Extended. I hear extremely good reports of this 
Company. 


NEW ISSUES 


The rush of new issues has subsided. This is not 
surprising in view of the fact that some of the recent 
ones were not greatly sought after. This week, how- 
ever, a very attractive brewery debenture was offered 
for subscription, the issue being £200,000 6% first 
mortgage debenture stock at 95% made by Tamplin’s 
Licensed Properties Limited. This Company has 
recently been formed by Tamplin and Sons Brewery, 
Brighton, Limited, to take over and acquire various 


properties formerly owned by Kidd and Hotblack, 
Limited, of Brighton. These properties taken over by 
the new Company are to be leased to Tamplin and Sons 
Brewery, Brighton, on full repairing lease for a term 
of thirty-five years from October 1, 1926. As the 
debentures are to be redeemed not later than Decem. 
ber 31, 1959, it will be seen that the lease of the 
properties extends beyond the final date of redemption 
of the debentures. The rental is fixed at a sum not 
less than the annual amount required for the service of 
the interest and the sinking fund on the £200,000 
debenture stock. The combined profits of Tamplins 
and Kidd and Hotblack show an average of £93,282 
per annum, and as the service and sinking fund of the 
debenture requires only £14,000 per annum, it is 
covered more than six times over. Dealings have not 
yet started in these debentures, but I think that at 
anything under three premium they represent a 
thoroughly sound industrial investment, and as such 
I feel justified in recommending them. 


LIPTONS 

It is interesting to note that since the meeting of 
Liptons, held ten days ago, there has been a slight 
improvement in the price of the shares. This is 
significant as it denotes that those shareholders pre- 
sent at the meeting were impressed by the statement 
of both the Chairman and Sir John Ferguson that 
every effort is being made to re-establish the business 
in its previous prosperous condition. 


APOLLINARIS 

It is interesting to note that certain old-established 
commodities retain their popularity and financial pros- 
perity even in these days when the general tendency is 
to crave for something new. The Apollinaris and 
Johannis Company is a striking example of a com- 
modity which retains its popularity, the general meet- 
ing held recently being the 29th. In a Company of 
this nature one naturally expects the liquid reserves 
not to be neglected, and it is interesting to note that 
last year these were increased by no less a sum than 
£11,000. 


HOME RAILS 

While the date on which the directors of the Home 
Railway Companies settle the question of interim 
dividends approaches, the market expresses no opinion 
as to the decisions to be reached. The figures pub- 
lished for the half-year show very plainly the serious 
effect of the general and coal strikes. Traffics on 
the four leading railways show a decrease of 11} mil- 
lion pounds for this period. Prior to the stoppage 
traffics showed an increase on last year, the actual 
loss during the nine weeks of the stoppage having 
amounted to £12,789,000. Should the coal strike 
suddenly collapse, it is possible that the railway 
companies may decide to pay the same interim divi- 
dends as last year, obtaining the necessary funds from 
their reserves. On the other hand, it is quite pos- 
sible that they will adopt a more conservative policy 
and decide to allow the interim dividends to lapse. 
There is another unknown factor, however, that may 
have a large bearing on the situation, and that is the 
reduction in costs. While the strike is responsible 
for decreased traffics, it must also have led to de- 
creased expenditure, and although one item will 
certainly not balance the other, it may go a little way 
towards mitigating the deficit. 

Taurus 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, £.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


7 Chancery Lane, Wc? 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDAY Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 

RULES 


1, The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 227 
Two WESTERN HUMORISTS ARE HERE ENCASED. 


The greatest showman that our earth has graced? 
His pranks enliven Behring’s Straits no more. 
Conveys you quickly to the topmost floor. 

The facts we here shall find with care set down. 
A seed—large, bitter, shiny, round, and brown. 
One moiety of rooster’s stomach take. 

From torn and tattered one remove the cake. 

The holder of a benefice transpose. 

Its bearer’s birth and dignity it shows. 


OP 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 225 
Two Cocks THAT WILL NOT FIGHT AND CANNOT CROW. 
May indicate which way the wind doth blow. 
Results from trouble and from sore vexation. 
The Learn’d compose this Eastern corporation. 
She, I’m afraid, would make a hell of heaven. 
From seven letters now abstract me seven. 
Makes smooth the rough, and by the gentlest means. 
Will undertake the training of your weans. 
Disordered, topsy-turvy, upside-down. 
But three short months I wore the Imperial crown. 
Our mental pabulum he tastes and tries. 
With vigour given, impels the ball to rise. 


SPP 


Solution of Acrostic No. 225 
S tra W _ 1!“ The collective name of the hierarchical 


H eartach E corporation of learned men in Turkey, 
U_ tlem= At comprising the ministers of religion, the 
T crmagan T doctors of the law, and the administra- 


SevenT H tors of justice.’ 


L ipsalyv E 3 Killed himself a.p. 69, after a reign of 
E ducato R three months. 

C haoti C 

Oo th 

Cc riti C 

K ic K 


Acrostic No. 225.—The winner is Mrs. Wilson Frazer, 6 
College Gardens, Dulwich, S.E., who has chosen as her prize ‘ Two 
Vagabonds in Sweden 4nd Lapland,’ by Jan and Cora Gordon, 
published at The Bodley Head, and reviewed by us on July 10 
under the title ‘ Daylight Wanderings.’ Thirty-six other com- 

itors named this book, nineteen chose ‘ The Secret that was 

pt,’ ten Mirsky’s ‘ Russian Literature,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Beechworth, Doric, Lilian, Oakapple, M. 
Overton. 

One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Barberry, E. Barrett, Mrs. Rosa 
H. Boothroyd, Bordyke, C. H. Burton, Mrs. J. Butler, Ceyx, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Maud Crowther, Crucible, Dhualt, 
Dinkie, D. L., M. East, Sir Reginald Egerton, E. K. P., G. M. 
Fowler, Giamis, Miss E. A. Gothard, Hanworth, Jeff, Jop, Madge, 
Martha, George W. Miller, H. de R. Morgan, Muston, Plumbago, 
Quis, L. F. Maxwell, Lester Ralph, R. Ransom, Rho Kappa, 
Stanfield, Still Waters, St. Ives, Stucco, Hon. R- G. Talbot, Mrs. 
Gordon Touche, Muriel Touche, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. 
Warden, Yendu, Yewden. 

Two Licurs Wronc.—Baldersby, Bolo, Boskerris, Mrs. Robert 
Brown, Bullfinch, Miss Carter, Cesar, Chailey, Corvedale, Dol- 
mar, Estela, Cyril E. Ford, Iago, Met, N. O. Sellam, Rand, 
Shorwell, Sisyphus, Turkin, Albert E, K. Wherry. All others 
more. 


Our QuarteRty Competition.—After the Seventh 
Round the leaders are: Gay, Lilian, Ceyx, Armadale, Baldersby ; 
Carlton, N. O. Sellam. 

Duvatt.—Regret delay ; am having the matter looked into. 


JULY 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE ROMAN INDEX OF PRO- | SEDITION, PRIVY  CONSPIR- 
HIBITED BOOKS. By the Rev. |4CY & REBELLION. By Sm 
W. J. D.D. Lynpen Macassey. K.B.E. 
BRITISH AIR POWER. ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By 
CARICATURE. By Bonun Lyncu | Prof. Rosert McEtroy 
SHORT HISTORIES OF BRIT- | AMERICANISMS. By  Pror. 
in AsTON 

VISTS. 
THE ATHENAEUM. By Gis, BOLSHE 
BeresForD CHANCELLOR. 
THE PRESIDENCY OF GEN- | THE COMING OF ALCHEMY. 
ERAL PANGALOS. By Wauiam | By Rosert Sresze. 
Muer THE BRITISH SPIRIT. 


VICTORIANS IN LIMBO. B 
VICTORIANS IM Li 1SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


is just a 
before- breakfast inci- 
dent if you make use of 
the Gillette Blade. 

The finest of blade steel, 
a perfected process of 
manufacturing & 
a vigilant inspec- 
tion system—all 
of these attest the 
exceptional] value 
in the Gillette Blade. 


Used in a New Improved Gillette, it is 
indecd the ideal way to a perfect 
shave—quickly, safely, comfortably. 


4/6 (20 sieving 2/3 


Sold by all Stores, Cutlers, Ironmongers, Hairdressers, 
Chemists, etc., throughout the Country. 


RAZOR 


BLADIES 


Gritette Sarety Razor Lrp., 184, 188 Great Portland St., W.1. 


Have you read up the 
Currency question ? 


Read INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE 
THROUGH BANKING REFORM 
by HENRY MEULEN 


Demy Oct., 38 pages. 6/- nett 


Published by RICHARD J. JAMES, 10, 11, 13 Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 
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A esi which does not Depreciate 


$1 
Endowment Assurance provides a means of D 
saving which for convenience and advantage Po 


is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD.., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. TOM 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


60 Mays & Plans. 7/6 | 100 Ii:ustrauens. Mavs & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


& 


2/. PARIS, VALLEY 2/- - - THE FRENCH RIVIERA COUR 
| oy. . THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 1 


& LUC! 
2/- ZURICH & THE ENGADINE | 2/- MORITZ, POHTREINA,SAMODEN 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Ex- 
mouth, Sid h, h Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dart- 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, 
Bideford, Wye Valley Severn Valley, pment Weston-super- Mare, Mal- 
vern, Hereford, Worcester, Gl Llandrindod, Bala, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Towyn Barmouth, 
Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettwys-y-coed, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, The Pe ak, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands, should use DARLINGTON’S 


HANDBOOKS, 2/- each. ~ 
Llangollen—Darlington & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New ; I 
York—Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. @, Ludg: 
WA 250 e 


**Standard’’ Poets—LONGFELLOW 


** Lives of great men all remind us 


—> We can make our lives sublime, EPS 
The Ori inal And, departing, leave behind us Etch 
g Footprints on the sands of time.” 
Guaranteed Spirit A Psalm of Life. | 
, p To achieve this we must make use to the full of the a 
ee) Uniform everywhere : opportunities afforded us. Opportunities of advancement, H 
’ 2 tuniti f protection, opportunities of thrift. 
from Land’s End to || ot 
’ y uch an opportunity now presents itself to you in the — 
John O Groats 3 “ACME” Policy of THE STANDARD—a Policy that 
<] enables you to provide for your dependants, to bring ease 
i and comfort to your old age, to secure you a definite 
o- td in all Road heteseal i income should misfortune render you incapable of earning | 478. | 
“* Let us then be up and doing, R 
With a heart for any fate.’ and 
Let us send you an explanatory leaflet of this splendid = 


policy—a postcard will bring it to you. 


Ask for Booklet ‘AE18” P 


CH LORODYNE THE STANDARD LIFE 


meee ||| ASSURANCE COMPANY || | | 


with over 70 yrs. 
Established 1825). 
COUGHS, COLDS ) 
Dr. OWNE. WNFLUEN ZA, CATARRH, Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH 
Acts like in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
DIARRHEA, “COLIC 15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


and other Bewel Complaints. DUBLIN - - - 59 DAWSON STREET. 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 & S/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. x 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. July 26, 27 and 28 
PERCY MARMONT, SHIRLEY MASON and NOAH BEERY in 
“LORD JIM" 

From Joseph Conrad's Story 


EILEEN PERCY and CREIGHTON HALE in 
“THE SHADOW ON THE WALL” 


Jimmie Adams in Comedy: “ For Sadie’s Sake,” etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. July 29, 30 and 31 
LEATRICE JOY and ROBERT AMES in 
“THE WEDDING SONG” 
From the Play by Ethel Watts Mumford 


TOM RICKETTS, DOROTHY REVIER and FORREST STANLEY in 
“GAY NIGHTS" 


Lige Conley in “On Edge,” etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON'S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.15 


Literary 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 

Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, Films, Essays, 

Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur H. Stockwell, Limited, 29 
Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Duplication of Letter 
Headings, Sketches, Diagrams. 


2 Art Exhibition 


THE RENOIR EXHIBITION. 


EPSTEIN’S MASTERPIECE & LAURA KNIGHT’S 
Etchings. LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
Square. 10-6; Saturdays, 10. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 34 guineas; 
*~ 12s. 6d. per day ; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 1734. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
478. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


OYAL HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkesbury, 

Glos. Redecorated and refurnished. Leading County 

Hotel. "Grams: Tophole.’”” "Phone: 36. A.A., R.A.C. 
appointed, garage. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 24.7.1926 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemana Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Putram's 
bourne Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Sriwyn & Blount 
nt Jarrold S.P.C.K, 
Fisher Unwin Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The Rodley Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
i Mills & Boor Werner Laurie 


ber- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —qug 


Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Pe 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,s 

MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. fom, 6, 


Street, 
London, 8.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122, enball 8t., EC. $ 
LI, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. *’ 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—Smollett’s Works, Edited by Saintsbury, nice set, 

12 vols., £2 2s.; Guy De Maupassant’s Works in English, 

nice set, 10 vols., £3; Hume’s Nests and Eggs of -Indian 
Birds, 3 vols., 1889, 25s. ; Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 10 vols., 30s. ; 
First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. by Bosschere, 30s. ; 
Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade, 1877, 21s.; Le Petit 
Journal, large folio vol., coloured illus., 1893-5, 36s.; Geo. 
Moore; A Drama in Muslin, 1886, 21s.; The Tatler, First 
Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, £3 3s.; Mrs. Jameson’s Works, 
Sacred and Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, 
44 10s., cost £15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John 
Kettlewell, 6s. 6d.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s 6d.; pub. 
25s.; Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘*‘ Cockfighting,’’ 4 for £15, 
1841; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient 
Sex Worship, 8s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, 
best large type edit., 2 vols. illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The 
Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, 
rare, £6 6s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an 
Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. 
Barrie’s Works, “‘ Kirriemuir '’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s. ; 
Scott’s novels, fine set, ‘*‘ Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £3 3s. ; 
R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima ’’ Edit., 26 vols., £38. 
Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. If you 
want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Baxer’s Great Boox Suop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. BOOKS WANTED: Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; 
Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. Ist Edits., 1894-95; Letters of 
Marque, 1891; Plain Tales from the Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 
Le paper covers. Any others by Kipling, paper covers, First 

ts. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH WANTED (OLD) 2s. each tooth on 

Vulcanite; 4s. on Silver; 6s. on Gold; 12s. Platinum. 

No misleading prices. Cash by return.—Carlton Dental 
Works, Carlton, Notts. Bankers—Midland. 


OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 

Price 1s. 3d.—The Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, 

Hexham, receives a few pupils for training on business lines. 
Live out. Small Premium. 


USTIC and Teakwood GARDEN FURNITURE, Park and 

Garden Seats, Chairs, Tables, Rollers, and Mowers. Gar- 

den Equipment and the Invention of Inventions—Electric 
Illuminated Fairy Fountains for Indoors or Gardens (no direct 
water connexion required).—Sleightholme, Wholesale Furnisher, 
South Shields. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, and 

Lily Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps 

and wall coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry 
Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


LUMS DIRECT.—Egg Plums, best for preserving, 12 Ibs. 

4s.; 24 lbs. 7s. Victorias, 12 Ibs. 5s. 3d.; 24 Ibs. 9s. 6d. 

Baskets free. Carriage paid, passenger train. Order NOW 
with remittance. Delivery during August.—Littleton-Badsey 
Growers, Ltd., Blackminster, Vale of Evesham. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
S parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, or 

‘ rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary's 
Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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Phone: Gerrard 3157-8. 


Telegrams : Forenaft-London,” 


YACHT SALES AND CHARTERS, LTD. 


The Yachting Monthly Offices, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


YACHT BROKERS 
OFFER FOR SALE & CHARTER 
STEAM YACHTS 


1,80Q-TON PALATIAL STEAM YACHT, entirely 
’ 

refitted and just passed Lloyd’s special survey. 
Speed up to 17 knots. A beautiful ship, suitable for ex- 
tended cruises. New inventory and equipment. A low 
price will be accepted, or would charter. Folio SY80. 


7O0Q-TON (ABOUT) STEAM YACHT by well-known 

builders. A magnifigent seaboat and in splendid 
condition, 4 saloons and 9 staterooms. Triple engines. 
Speed 11 knots. For sale at a moderate price. Also avail- 
able for charter. Folio SY45. 


233-TON STEAM YACHT, built of steel in 1894 by 

Day & Summers. Compound engines. Speed, 
9 knots, on economical consumption. Deckhouse, 
2 saloons, 4 staterooms. In excelient condition. Price 
£7,000. Folio SY38. 


1,30Q0-TON TRIPLE SCREW TURBINE-ENGINED 

’ STEAM YACHT. Built to Lloyd’s highest 
class. Large bunker capacity. Very good accommodation. 
Owner’s cabins in deckhouse. 12 staterooms for guests. 
Full details on request. Folio SY47. 


480-TON (about) STEAM YACHT. Built 1903, by Hen- 

derson, to the designs of G. L. Watson, of steel. 
Triple expansion engines. Speed 12 knots. Two deck- 
houses, 3 saloons, 10 staterooms. Now “ey my ~ 
and one of the finest yachts of her size. Low figure for 
immediate sale. Seen Solent. Folio SY60. 


-TON STEAM YACHT, very fast and economical. 
Designed Dixon Kemp, and exceptionally well built ; 
very easy and cheap torun. Two saloons and 3 staterooms. 
Given away, £1,300. Folio SY2. 


MOTOR YACHTS 


225-7TON TWIN SCREW MOTOR YACHT, by 

famous builders. Two saloons, 6 staterooms. Twin 
oil engines. 240 h.p. each. ‘Speed 12} knots. Built 1923, 
and one of the best yachis of her tonnage afloat. Price 
£30,000, or charter £1,250 per month. Now in com- 
mission. Folio M1,300. 


TON TWIN-SCREW MOTOR YACHT. A high- 

class yacht in all respects, by eminent designer and 
builders. Three staterooms (one with 3 berths), saloon, 
bathroom, deckhouse, etc. Twin Kelvin motors; 9} knots. 
Electric light. Two boats. Complete inventory. Lying 
Clyde. Price £2,600. Will beat to windward under sail. 
Folio M1,040. 


115-TON MOTOR YACHT, 120 ft. x 14 ft. 6ins. Built 

recently of teak. Twin Gardner engines. Two 
saloons, 5 staterooms. Seen Solent. Price £8,000. Folio 
M1,275. 


87-TON MOTOR CRUISER. Completed 1919 by well- 

known South Coast firm. 92 ft. x 15 ft. beam. Twin 
Gardner engines, 110 h.p. each. Spacious accommodation. 
Electric lighting and heating. Seen Scotland. Price 
£12,000. Folio M1,013. 


52-TON MOTOR CRUISER, copper sheathed. Twin 

40 h.p. Semi-Diesel engines. Two saloons, 2 state- 
rooms and forecastle. Lead ballast. Speed 10 knots. Price 
£1,650. Seen South Coast. Folio M1,203. 


EW MOTOR CRUISER, 41 ft. 6 ins. x 10 ft. 2 ins. 
Draught, 3 ft. Built of oak and pitch-pine in 1925. 
Just completed. Saloon, 2 cabins, cockpit, which can be 
totally enclosed, galley, etc. 30 h.p. 4-cylinder marine 
engine. Speed 94 knots. Electric light. Smart vessel, 
luxuriously fitted. Lying Continent. Price £1,350. De- 
livered London or Southampton. M27. 


SAIL 


360-TON (about) TWIN SCREW THREE-MASTED 

SCHOONER, built of steel, 1902. 118 ft. B.P., 
27 ft. beam. Deckhouse, saloon, 5 staterooms. Twin Par- 
sons paraffin engines. A fine ocean-going vessel for sale at 
a moderate price. Seen Solent. Folio A1,298. 


102-TON AUX. SCHOONER, 90 ft. x 16 ft. 6 ins. x 

6 ft. draught. Built of steel 1921. Hot bulb engine. 
Electric light. Two saloons, 4 staterooms, bath, etc. Ex- 
cellent sea-boat. Seen Holland. Price £5,000. Folio A1,297. 


TON KETCH, built and designed by Fife; oak, pine 

and teak; 64 ft. 8 ins. O.A., 13 ft. 3 ins. beam, 8 ft. 
9 ins. draught. Nethercote sails in splendid condition. 
Standing and running gear as new; 2 dinghies; 3 cabins, 
1 double and 2 single, 4 berths ; 6 ft. headroom ; 2 additional 
berths on saloon settees ; 4 bunks in forecastle ; good pantry ; 
2 w.c.’s ; 2 baths under cabin floor. Everything in splendid 
condition. Price £1,800. Folio $1,001. 


-TON AUX. YAWL. Built by celebrated builders to 

design of C. E. Nicholson, in 1902, of teak. Saloon, 4 
staterooms, etc. Lead keel and ballast. Kelvin 4-cylinder 
engine. Electric light. Seen Essex. Price £5,000. 
Folio A1,141. 


175-TON POLE-MASTED AUX. SCHOONER, 99 ft. x 

20 ft. 4 ins. x 10 ft. 9 ins. draught. Copper sheathed. 
Composite built to Lloyd’s 20-year class. Two saloons, 4 
staterooms, bathroom. Twin 150 h.p. paraffin engines. 
Speed 8/9 knots. Electric light and heating. Price 7,500. 
Seen Solent. Folio A1,140. 


ZB-TON AUX. YAWL, 465 ft. x 11 ft. 4 ins. x 9 ft. 3 ins. 

depth. Built 1897 by well-known builders. Straight bow, 
counter stern. Copper sheathed and fastened. Saloon, 2 
staterooms, forecastle. Petrol-paraffin Parsons engine, 1923. 
Very complete inventory. Seen Hamble river. Price £935. 
Folio A496. 


24-TON AUX. KETCH. Spoon bow and counter stern. 

40 ft. x 12 ft. 7 ins. x 7 ft. draught. Built 1909. 
Recently reconditioned and _ redecorated throughout. 
Saloon, two staterooms and forecastle. Kelvin 12/16 h.p. 
engine. Seen Hamble River. Price £1,300. Folio A506. 


11 -TON AUX. YAWL. Built and designed by Luke. 

Spoon bow and counter. Saloon and _forecastle. 
Kelvin 6 h.p. engine. Well kept up. Price £750. Seen 
Hamble River. Folio A408. 


WE HAVE A LARGE SELECTION OF WELL KNOWN AND LUXURIOUS YACHTS FOR CHARTER 
AT ATTRACTIVE RATES. 


READERS WISHING TO PURCHASE OR CHARTER SHOULD COMMUNICATE WITH US AT THE 
ABOVE ADDRESS. 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tux Sarurpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 
Paul, in the County of London 


3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
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